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PUPILS FROM HER STUDIO ARE AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN, CHICAGO, AND THE LEADING CIVIC OPERA COMPANIES THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. DURING THE PAST SEASONS THEY HAVE APPEARED ON INNL- 
MERABLE OCCASIONS IN CONCERT, IN FESTIVAL, AND WITH ORCHESTRA. 
THEIR NAMES ARE ALSO FAMILIAR TO COMIC OPERA AND MOTION PICTURE 
AUDIENCES AND RADIO LISTENERS. 
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k TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds voices 
under l 

Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Concert and Oratorio. 


STUDIOS 
NEW YORK, 106 Central Park West 
Telephone: Endicott 5654 
Voice trials by appointment only 


s MARGOLIS «ts 








CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL .233"s0! 
vocal Music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15, Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Coveted, N. Y. 
Address:4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y, Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 








EDW. __ ORGANIST 
R EC H L | N “America’s Foremost 
151 E, 92nd St., New York 





NICH 


KARAMBELAS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera Louse Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York. 27 aron Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Bigelow 2563J. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 








COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


inquiries care of MISS MARCELLA KOSMAN 
70 West 69th Street, New York 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


wm. PHILLIPS § 


BARITONE 
Bush Conservatory, pe ta 


DE LANCELLOTTI 


VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 
205 West 57th Street 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
540 Broadway, New York, N 


MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 
Summer Address: 
care Frederick Lack Co., 
Paris, France 
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New York 
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Faculty of Forty-five 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“" WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor — Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 
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ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Houses, also 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 


Persone Address: Grantwood, N. J 





Tel. 0270 Cliffside 


GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Apt. 3 West 43 East 58th St., N. Y. Phone 1159 Regent 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


atory 
voscs ¢ CULTUNE-CONBUCTOR COACH 
Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO 1730 Broadway, New York 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 
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and Other Songs by 
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cs RBY-L EW 1& 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


ak HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., 
KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF scis 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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TOF! TRABILSEE 
gut Vocal Studios 


202 West 74th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 Si. 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice enaieer and 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared — ‘some, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of lie Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nomer MQ) WE sin 


30 West 72nd St, New York City Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGIN 
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u Associated with Frank La Forge 

14 West 68th S New York City 
w Concert 
YW GEHRKEN 6erssih 
R “Able technic and fine command.”— 
a Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.”— 
Ww ON. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth- a - Tae Theological Seminary, 
2 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLA GooD 


RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
eae Dudley Buck Studi 
Avenue, New York. Tel. Oe dicot 9208 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





CHICAGO 














ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street. New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L’Academie de France ef de L’Instruction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th St., New York, Tel. 9010 T'afalgar 


RENE L.LUND 


BARITONE 
833 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 


~ §, WESLEY SEARS 








Lakeview 2396 





St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—— == ~APianist = 
IN AMERICA 1925-26 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 











SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLY Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


New York 











MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Contralto 


Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Come Hall, New York 


Mme. Mme. Rhoda MINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


*£ LIUNGKVIST 














TENOR 
Studie: 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


MAARK MMAARKOFF 


Russian Dramatic Tenor 
VOCAL STUDIO 
N. Y. Tel. 3222 ee 


KARL KRUEGER 
(Late of Vienna) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, says: 
“ALL WHO TALK CAN SING” 
Meteppesinen Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 





31 West 89th St., 











Y., Room 41 Tuesday and sented ee 
ARCHIBALD Cuan 

SESSIONS ‘“2cm" 
—Coach 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Cosch 
Deametie’ readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties. 


Address—15 West lith St, N. Y¥. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago Steinway Piano 








Chicago 


DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 











Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N, J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Voice Production—Operatic and Concert Coaching 
Teaches the True Bel Canto, 
294 WEST 92d STREET, N. Y. 








Schuyler 5614. 








RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 











Cecilia GRAMER 


Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address: 16] West 86th St., New York Telephone: 8338 Schuyler 





MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development end Correction 


118 N. Baxter Street 
LIMA, OHIO 








SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in filteen lessons 


Developed through 
aural 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 
Circle 1350 


harmony 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New Yerk 
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“America’s 


A.B.Chase 


Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 

















THE 
Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 


CORPORATION 


New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


Ask for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more bates A you are, the more you will 


appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITIO 


sheet music. It is all sheet 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 
Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it Is boeutteny printed on the 
t 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certifie 


the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Centur: 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower 


0 be correct as 


price (15c) and 
ong, Dying Poet, 


Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
“ his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
f 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can - 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they kuow 


parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 








wroon™ CELINSKY 


308 West 85th Street, New York 


Phone: Endicott 3476 


Violin Tau = a § the 
Auer 


Avallable tor Concert. 
Far Terms Apply te Secretary 





MYRON JACOBSO 


Russian Composer Pianist 


Hackett, 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Re Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $3 33 $$ $3 $3 
q Its nett use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 $2 T $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -:- = +- 








MAKERS 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 














THE DUO-ART 





STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Repre 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


ddiucing Pianos. 














The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 








Accompanist to Charles 
Mary Lewis, Maria Kurenko, 
Florence Austr: 





META SCHUMANN <2: 


Pte op BUILDER 
nd Accompanist 
Studio: "28 West 76 St., N. 
+ Endicott 7831 
the New York Singing 
chers Association 





CHRISTIAN HOLTUM 


American Baritone 
Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
Mgt. F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 


YDANIELL 


Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
Address 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 





WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.,N.Y., Phone: River 10021 
(Son of Viadimir 


L, De PACHMAN de Pachmann) 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and 


199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 








ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Soprano 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 





MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
preemy appearing in Europe. WY in the 
Unit States after November 1, 26 
MILANO, 368 ITALY 


: BENDITZKY |: 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyen and Healy Bidg., Chicage 








MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 


 GLEASON — ~~ 


OCHESTER, N. ¥. 























Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


since 1849 
Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 











Emerson Piano Co., 
TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


HC 

AO 

RL THORP 253 Madison Ave. The 

~ . our ad appears 


Se connemennielatamenenantntaimmatemmenneall 9733 
nN REASON us 2. 
FRED sears = because for generations we have been 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
Stage ae enn eye Ry seme = TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 
Studie: 300 West treet, N. Y., acre artist, the singer and the professional. 
Office: 169 West 46th Street, N.Y, Bryant 790 TONE, and TONE that will endure 


LEO VOICE BRAU N for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 
STUDIOS 64-65 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
Metropolitan Opera House 609-611 West 36th Street New York City 








Pennsyivania 
2828 





CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 
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HANDEL’S EZIO FEATURE OF THIS YEAR’S 
HANDEL FESTIVAL IN GOTTINGEN 


GOTTINGEN.—For the fifth time I have made the journey 
to the idyllic and charming university town of G6ttingen in 
hot July days in order to hear a Handel opera. Since 1920 
Gottingen has become something of a Handel “Bayreuth.” 
Dr. Oskar Hagen, at present professor of the history of 
fine arts in the University of Wisconsin, was the initiator 
of this Handel renaissance. To his enthusiasm, untiring 
energy and inspired efforts we owe the revival of four 
Handel operas—Rodelinda, Ottone, Giulio Cesare and Serse. 
How remarkable the success of these Géttingen festivals 
has been, to what extent the apparently 











translated the Italian text into German, is not a singer of 
extraordinary capacities, but he possesses a profound under- 
standing of the peculiar Handel style. Fulvia was sung by 
Maria Pos-Carloforti, a singer who for years has been 
famous for her exceptionally fine Handel singing in German 
concert halls. 

Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, musical director of the Miin 
ster Opera, conducted the performance with that youthful 
ardor so characteristic of his style. The harpsichord was 
played by Dr. Victor E. Wolff, the best harpsichord ex- 
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I found it less attractive and fit than in former years. The 
three Ezio performances were entirely sold out for weeks 
(Continued on page 11) 


BUENOS AIRES HEARS 
PUC CCINI’S TURANDOT 


Premere Given at Colon Theater and Proves Great Success 
—Muzio and Lauri-Volpi Win Lead- 
ing Roles—Ansermet Conducts Philharmonic. 
Buenos Arres.— Turandot had its premiere at the Colon 
on June 25 and proved a great success. Undoubtedly 

Puccini painted his last score with a 


Ovations in 


dead Handelian opera has become alive MN ANN LL larger brush, and here and there a cer- 
again and even popular in Germany, has tain slight influence of Debussy and 
be been described in my Berlin let- = Strauss is noticeable. The structures 
ers. are bigger » te tte , 

Dr. Hagen being in the United States = te wager, bg Heng Re = Prog, — 
this year, the Handel Festival of 1926 = period was perhaps cut off by his sudden 
was doubtful for a long time. At last = death. For his Turandot Puccini found 
the Handel Festspiel-Gemeinde (Handel = accents which characterize the person 
Festival Community) mn Gottingen de- = ages and mark them off from all! his 
cided to arrange a festival in spite of creations by a febbrile ansia to create 
Dr. Hagen’s absence, in order not to S new forms. The themes are Italian and 
> wag he the tradition and to maintain all the interpreters speak with urgent 
the fame of Gottingen as “the” modern words, and these effects are attained 
Handel town. through choice of themes and orchestral 

First Propucep in 1732 : timbres. The Puccinian colors are ad 

Moreover, Dr. Hagen’s excellent and : vantageously disclosed in the first and 
experienced interpreters and assistants last act. Tenuity of color, delicate pas 
from former years were willing to par- : tel tones and nuances, sense of dramatic 
ticipate again. This time Ezio was = movement are disclosed with master 
chosen, an opera produced for the first = colors. Added to this it is important to 
time in London in 1732, and never given note that Puccini gave to the chorus a 
again until today, nearly two hundred = preponderant share of its music, and it 
years later. is without doubt—one of the features 

The Ezio libretto, by the celebrated of the work 
dramatic poet Metastasio, was an espe- ALFANO’S FinaLe Usep 
cially famous opera text all through the The premiére here was given with 
eighteenth century and was composed by the finale written by Franco Alfano, and 
a number of the great Italian masters his technical mastery is in evidence. In 
of opera, and also by Gluck. The the opera one notices many typical mo 
story is full of vigorous dramatic mo- tives which Puccini based upon authen 
tion, of passion, rich in contrasting tic Chinese themes which he got from 
moods and effective climaxes. Of = the British Museum Che terzetto of 
course, like all Metastasio operas, and = the Three Masks (Ping,.Pong, Pang) 
in fact like all Italian operas of the = is simply charming and of great effect 
eighteenth century, the “intrigue” is the lhe humor so admired in his Schicchi is 
principal thing, not the study of indi- evident. Turandot has doubtless charm, 
vidual dramatic personage. But this and the world will admire this work 
intrigue, it must be confessed, is extra- also 
ordinarily well adapted to musical treat- E Tue Cast 
ment and full of excitement and motion, = lhe interpretation was of first order 
in this respect very much resembling : Claadia ‘Miuain was it all tok ot hes 
modern film-drama. very best. She won her public from the 

THE StTorY outset and held all spellbound to the 

Ezio is the Roman general who after last note. Her voice in the Puccini 
a victorious war returns in triumph to score, which requires one of great 
Rome and is received with great honors dramatic ability, sounded more beautiful 
by the Emperor Valentinian. He is in- than ever 
formed, however, that the emperor has In the nuancing of her arias, Muzio 
thrown his eye on Fulvia, the bride of displayed that sensibility, that feeling 
Ezio. Massimo, Fulvia’s father and a that taste that we all know But of 
secret enemy of the emperor, tries to greater importance were the poetic im 
win Ezio for his plans of revenge and agination and the beauty of quality, that 
murder by exciting the general’s jeal- : she gave throughout the score 
ousy. Ezio, however, declines to attack = aa ’ Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, popular Metro 
the emperor. Massimo hires an assasin, = RAQUEL MELLER politan tenor, was Calaf. There was in 
and in order to escape all danger of In Spain they describe the art of Raquel Meller by calling her, “El alma que canta” his singing an exquisite sense of the 
discovery he excites the emperor’s suspi- — ‘The Soul That Sings.” In her interpretations and creations the soul of Spain melodic line and admirable phrasing 
cion against Ezio. The emperor, in or- is revealed. The most reticent and conservative of all European pre, > Spanish And above all, the robust voice that 
der to gain Fulvia and to escape Ezio’s have cared little to be understood. Save through a few artists like Senorita Meller, Puccini requires from his Calaf found 
presumed anger r and jealousy, offers the its quaininess, charm, romance, passion and pathos remain unknown “She is the in Lauri-Volpi the real exponent. Hi 
hand of his sister, princess Onoria, to soul of music, the spirit of song, the flaming inspiration of the dance and unalloyed voice was mellow and thrilling, power 
Ezio. Onoria ‘oves Ezio, but is not actress of a thousand pulsing masks,” writes Amy Leslie, critic of The Chicago ful and beautiful throughout the opera 
loved by him. It would be an interest- Daily News. Senorita Meller’s second 2 risit here will take the form of a trans-con- He certainly was the overshadowing 
ing theme for a prize-contest to recon- tinental recital tour in October and November. interest of a very interesting perform 
struct from these premiéres Metastasio’s ance. Rosetta Pampanini was Liu’ 
story, but it seems doubtful whether a rea She made this character a lovable and 
modern competitor would be inventive ANA HAA appealing one and she had the fine 
and skilful enough to match Metastasio’s assistance of Tancredi Pasero, basso, 
admirable facility in complicating an exciting plot and un- ~ ponent of Germany. Dr. Hanns Niedecken-Gebhard was who was King Timur. A beautiful ensemble they were 
raveling it again. At the close, of course, everything is stage manager again, as in former years, and he did a Ping Pong and Pang, interpreted by such an admirable 
straightened out, everybody is satisfied, and faithful love good deal towards bringing about that atmosphere of in trio composed of Gino Vanelli, Lodovico Oliviero and 
remains triumphant. spired activity which has always been so characteristic of Luigi Nardi. The minor roles were in very capable hands 

In the Géttingen performance the arrangement by Franz the Géttingen performances. Raul Simoni was the Emperor and he was quite success 


Notholt simplifies the story rather too radically, omitting 
almost an entire act and eliminating entirely the second 
plot, which Metastasio ingeniously interweaves into the first 
story. Thus Notholt’s arrangement gains brevity and 
directness, but loses variety and contrast. Moreover, 
Handel's score is sorely mutilated, a considerable part of 
Handel’s music being entirely omitted. 

Nevertheless the remainder is strong enough to excite the 
interest of modern Handel lovers. Some of Handel’s fin- 
est music is contained in the Ezio score. Massimo’s noc- 
turnal meditation: Qual Silenzio, is one of those gradiose 
arioso scenes, which are so prominent a feature of Handel- 
ian opera. The bass aria, Nasce al Bosco in Rozza Cuna, 
belongs to the most admirable pastoral music ever written. 
Ezio’s Ecco al mie Catene is a gem of the first order, in 
the form of the Siciliano, Fulvia’s great solo scene, Misera, 
dove sono? finds few equals in dramatic literature, as re- 
gards power of expression, dramatic intensity and vocal 
effect. 

The performance of Ezio was worthy of praise. Wil- 
helm Guttmann, one of the most experienced and prominent 
Handel singers of our time, gave a splendid personification 
of Ezio. Bruno Bergmann, from Essen, and Willy Wissiak, 
a member of the Hanover opera, did fine work in their 
parts. Franz Notholt, who also arranged the score and 
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As regards the scenery, designed by Heinrich Heckroth, 
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Ravin1A.—Massenet’s Manon had its first performance 
this season before an audience that left not a vacant seat in 
the large pavilion, while hundreds had to be satisfied to sit 
outside, standing room was at a premium. The performance 
calls only for superlatives as far as Lucrezia Bori is con 
cerned. We have heard and seen many sopranos in the role 
of Manon (including Miss Bori, who has sung the role in 
seasons gone by at Ravinia), but none has arisen to such 
heights as Miss Bori did on this occasion. Her Manon is 
typically French. It has the elegance, exuberance, the co- 
quettishness of a French girl, and, re sally, her portrayal can 
not be discussed nor praised in a few lines. Thus, it is dis- 
missed with that simple adjective, admirable. Vocally. too, 
Bori gave unalloyed pleasure to the ear. How poignant the 
manner she sang the farewell to the little table! And in the 
St. Sulpice scene how voluptuous were her tones! No won 
der Des Grieux could not resist the temptress any longer 
Such a voice would have made a demon of a saint. To say 


PERFORMANCE 
MANON AT RAVINIA WINS SUPERLATIVE 


OF 
PRAISE 
that Miss Bori’s success was of huge dimension is set down 
only as a matter of record. 

Mario Chamlee’s Des Grieux left little to be desired. A 
a matter of fact, the best singing he has done this season was 
heard on this occasion, and he acted the role with elegance, 
and his youthful appearance added materially in bringing 
out the romantic note, so often lacking because of a tenors 
corpulence. Leon Rothier a noble Count Des Grieux, 
even though some of his tones were unsteady. Desire De 
frere was quite conspicuous as Lescaut As a matter of 
fact, when he was on the stage one had difficulty in seeing 
the others, for, to use a slang expression, he was “all over 
the place.” Louis D’Angelo was a handsome De Bretigny, a 
man of allurement, even though the voice showed traces of 
tiredness. Jose Mojica was satisfactory as Guillott. Mar 
gery Maxwell, always admired, has acquired of late some 
strident tones and those metallic sounds are not as pleasant 
(Continued on page 13) 
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MUSIC AND THE MOVIES 


In those far-away nursery days of the movies it was at 
realized that the ear must be satisfied as well as the 
eye. In those unregenerated and uncultured days Hearts and 
Flowers did yeoman service for sob situations, and even 
today in the more humble haunts of the film fan that senti 
mental classic may still-be heard in all its pristine banality. 
We have traveled a long way since the introduction of the 
symphony orchestra and the pipe-organ into the theaters 
devoted to screen drama. And yet it would appear that 
movie music has arrived at an impasse, for of the volumin- 
ous libraries of classic, romantic and modern music only a 
certain percentage is suitable for film accompaniment. 

When one considers the prodigious number of ambitious 
productions, without tabulating the output of feature, or 
super films released each season, one easily comprehends that 
musical material must be sadly overworked. 
The music to these films, with rare exceptions, is collated 
from a variety of sources, just as certain makes of motor 
cars are assembled from parts brought together from the 
plants of the respective manufacturers. This accounts for 
the strange inconsistenc often met with in movie music 

We may be viewing an attack of red-skins on a western 
caravan to the accompaniment of a trumpet fanfare heard 
one soft spring day at a military review in the Kaiser’s own 
Potsdam; then, as the hero and heroine achieve their final 
embrace, peering emotionally out towards an obliging sunset, 
to our ears may be wafted—masquerading as a love motive 

Mendelsohn's Spring Song, that sweet but criminally over- 
played melody; and again a sudden prairie fire will immedi- 
ately incite the orchestra to a wisp of Wagner's Fire Music, 
with the inevitable tremolo on the suspended cymbal. A 
series of musical cliche 

The cause of this grotesque state of affairs is not hard to 
find The music is the last thing considered in connection 
with the making of a film. Months may be spent in research 
work for correct period costumes, decorations, and architec- 
ture, but who in the demesne of the movies ever heard of a 
serious examination of period music The musical staff of 
the theater at which a film is to have its first showing can 
be trusted to supply a few tunes that approximate the period, 
while the action can be accompanied with the usual excerpts 
from, and metamorphoses of, stock material. Not that the 
musical staff is to be blamed for this casual procedure. All 
too short a time is allowed for this work, usually ranging 
from three days to a fortnight 

Hence the announcement of a special score signifies merely 
a specially assembled score, of which a minute proportion 
may be original material. But the composition of original 
music is not the work of a few rushed hours or days, nor 
is it a task to be entrusted to any but legitimate composers. 
Of those there are a limited number who have outstanding 
talent for dramatic writing, and they have not 
their habitat within the four walls of the picture theater. 
There is no valid reason why excerpts from the classic may 
not be used where they fit the action of a screen drama, 
provided the classic is not mutilated or has not been played 
until it has become vulgarized—even a classic can be vulgare 
ized. It is all a question of what is appropriate. There are 
many scenes extremely difficult to fit. The most beautiful 
Adagio of Beethoven will never seem quite the thing as a 
slumber song for a Chinese infant 

The film play is developing into an art-form, analogous to 
the opera or ballet, and for its adequate and full effect there 
must be a pertect synchronization of action and music, music 
correct in period, correct in nationality or place, correct in 
atmosphere, and adjusted with the utmost nicety to the tempo 
of the scenes. It is remarkable, in view of the extraordinary 
progress made in the technic of scenario writing, decoration 
and lighting, that the musical score should have remained 
so essentially an accompaniment, and too often a bad ac- 
companiment. Why have the men to whom has been en- 
trusted the preparation of musical scores not profited by 
the practice of the great opera and ballet composers? Why 
have they not raised the music of screen dramas to its right- 
ful place, instead of letting it serve merely as an accompani- 
ment? It should foreshadow and support action, delineate 
character, have logical motivation, in fact supplement the 
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By Emerson Whithorne 


visual drama by expert craftsmanship, and all in the terms 
of good musicianship, without becoming so abstruse or high- 
brow that the emotions of the audience fail to react to its 
magic. 

Here is a rich and new field for the writer of dramatic 
music, disclosing itself at a time when the present-day com- 
poser is seeking new forms and new idioms. Yet with one 
or two exceptions, no composer of the first rank has seized 
this opportunity. Where does the fault lie? With the com- 
poser or with the producer? There has been so much gratui- 
tous criticism leveled at the producer that one hesitates to 
withhold from him blame for lack of enterprise in commis- 
sioning special scores from musicians of repute. But has 
not the producer, after all, shown himself susceptible to 
culture? Observe the marvelous strides made in film archi- 
tecture, decoration, and costuming. Apparently the fault is 
partly with the composer. He has been diffident, he has not 
bestirred himself to present his case to the producer. He 
has assumed that the movie music we hear today is entirely 
satisfactory to the film magnates. This is, however, a false 
interpretation of the situation, for throughout the film in- 
dustry there is an almost universal dissatisfaction with the 
musical scores, and large producers are truly seeking light. 
Who but the composer can be helpful? Now is the time 
for him to come forward with data, ideas, and ideals. He 
who produces an artistic, appropriate, and practical score will 
be justly rewarded for his labors. 

SUCCESSFUL PRESENTATION DEPENDS ON THE MuSIC 

No matter how artistic a film may be, it depends on the 
music for its successful presentation—the ear must also be 
satisfied—and the more individual, vivid, and closely woven 
the texture of the score, the more perfect the ensemble. 
Recently there was presented in New York a feature film 
whose accompaniment was so lacking in the spirit of the 
subject that, instead of helping to build up the situations, 
it actually detracted from the atmosphere and retarded the 
action. With the visual faculties being urged on at a rapid 
pace, the aural faculties without proper excitation acted as 
a brake on the emotions of the audience. Only when the 
film play and the film music are produced simultaneously 
will any measure of perfection be attained, for the two are 
interdependent. 

At the time the research departments are given the script 
so that their preliminary work may be thoroughly carried 
out, at that time will the composer—chosen with regard to 
his particular talents—be commissioned to write the music. 
He will at once delve into musical libraries, museums of 
exotic instruments—if the plot demands it, and native sources 
of thematic material ; he will follow the filming of the story, 
sketching parts of his manuscript for such sequences as he 
knows to be essential. When the final cutting of the film 
takes place he will have a large mass of material prepared 
from which to draw up his orchestral score. In this way 
he will immerse himself in the plot and period just as com- 
pletely as the director does; thus will his subconscious mind, 
the true creative faculty, have leisure to function. For the 
writing of two hours of vital music, even though a part of 
the thematic material be derived, is closely akin to writing 
an opera. It should not be lightly undertaken by either an 
amateur or a Capellmeister, nor should it be attempted with- 
out sufficient time for the shaping of sketches and the laying 
out of carefully considered instrumentation. ; 

Because of the necessity of an exact synchronization there 
are problems presented with which the operatic composer has 
not to contend. The libretto, if it may be here so termed, 
is in a continuous state of fluidity until the final editing and 
cutting, and the composer is bound to adapt himself to the 
consequent difficulties which naturally result in this depart- 
ment. He has, in a manner, to develop a new sort of com- 
posing technic, one that is plastic, in that it will adjust itself 
to an entirely novel set of conditions. This will entail pains- 
taking, arduous labor, for which—not being a philanthropist 
—he must he adequately paid, and the budget of the producer 
must contemplate this expenditure 

Perhaps the strongest count that can be brought in any 
verdict against the producer is that he has so frequently 
been satisfied to leave the preparation of the film music to 
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The famous band leader photographed with his youngest 
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daughter, the former Helen Sousa. 
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Lieut, Com. John Philip Sousa poses for his photograph 
with his daughter, Priscilla Sousa, upon the grounds of 
his estate at Port Washington, L. I 


the exhibitor. Of necessity, only assembled scores can be 
supplied, with the result that with each presentation in a 
new theater the local musical director, organist or pianist 
usually provides a fresh musical setting. And with a change 
of film every week, half-week, or even every day, one cap 
expect little fantasy to be manifested, provided creative 
fantasy may be demanded of-imitative artists. Yet the pro- 
ducer contends, and often rightly, that when a “special music 
score” has been assembled at considerable expense, many 
conductors in the larger picture houses refuse to use it; 
they prefer hastily to patch together a score of their own 
manufacture, considering it superior to the one provided, at 
the same time bolstering up their position with the manage- 
ment by this demonstration of “creative” ability. 

Recently I had occasion to see a feature film run off twice 
in an afternoon at one of New York’s leading emporiums of 
the silent drama. During the first presentation the orchestra 
played a tolerable accompaniment to the screen drama; but 
what was my amazement to hear the organist perform an 
entirely different score at its second showing. How much 
this was of his own making I was at a loss to know. Cer- 
tainly its film fit was not “in the New York manner” so 
well advertised by a firm of Gotham haberdashers. I have 
no doubt that the musical director having gone forth to an 
early dinner, the organist let his fancy roam and gave what 
he in turn considered a superior accompaniment to the pic- 
ture. The urge to self-expression is strong in all of us. 

There is but one course for the producer to pursue to 
insure the performance of at least fairly appropriate music 
with his films. Realizing how vital to the success of a pic- 
ture the right music has proved itself to be, he should in- 
corporate a clause in his contracts binding the exhibitor to 
use the specially arranged, or specially composed score. He 
should also gradually build up the names of a group of 
gifted film composers so that these names will eventually 
possess an advertising value and serve as a mark for excel- 
lence, just as the names of famous film directors exert their 
drawing power at the box office. Naturally the scores pro- 
vided must be so cued that they can be played by various 
instrumental combinations, from the full symphony orchestra 
of the larger theater to the humble and wheezy organ of the 
neighborhood playhouse. Should the composers having the 
requisite imagination to write these film scores lack technic 
for this task of simplification, there are hundreds of musical 
middlemen to whom work of this kind may be safely en- 
trusted. In the domain of jazz it has been demonstrated 
that arrangers can accomplish wonders, and with the most 
meagre and sketchy material, for few of our successful jazz 
writers are able to score their music for even the small 
instrumental group that constitutes the jazz band. 
EpucATIONAL Errect OF THE SYMPHONIC MoviE ORCHESTRA 

Notwithstanding the haphazard potpourris serving as 
euphonious, if hardly pertinent commentaries on our screen 
romances, the purely musical programs of the picture palaces 
are not to be passed over lightly. Let there be no miscon- 
ception regarding the educational effect of the symphonic 
movie orchestra upon the masses. Unwittingly perhaps, the 
movie public has been led to an appreciation of better music. 
When the orchestral director of one of our largest theaters 
has the temerity to perform in its entirety the Heldenleben 
of Richard Strauss, we may assume that his audience is 
becoming discriminating. Not so many years ago this sym- 
phonic poem was considered revolutionary, fit only for the 
sensitive ears of the concert public. Now even the radical 
works of the moderns are occasionally played in our film 
theaters, apparently without deleterious after-effects. It is 
only when the classics are distorted and maltreated, when 
noble art-works are mutilated in order to fit an accompani- 
ment to a series of film sequences that the critic may pass 
censure. Unfortunately this practice has obtained to a cer- 
tain extent in the United States and to a lesser degree in 
England. Apart from the lack of respect for the work of 
a master manifested by this procedure, there is a juggling 
with the copyright law, with regard to contemporary works, 
far from ethical. No matter what plea of urgency may be 
put forward, the end sought never justifies this doubtful 
practice. Few cases arise where a scene may not be suitably 

I do not say adequately—accompanied by a piece of music 
in its printed form; its selection and adaptation to the par- 
ticular sequence does not imply alteration. When altera- 
tion is necessary it is high time that the musical director 
or “house composer” nurse his muse and write a section of 
original material, pass it on the “house arranger” and call 
ita day. This is at best a make-shift method—one, I trust, 
that soon may be termed obsolete. 

There are those who assume an attitude of condescension 
toward the spot-lighted conductor with his cohorts basking in 
all the changing hues of the spectrum. They resent these 
rainbow-tinted stimuli to the mass emotion. Yet religion 
has not eschewed the effect of light and color in conjunction 
with harmonious sound to inspire a mood of ecclesiastic 
fervor. Having borrowed the sonorous pipe-organ from its 
Gothic milieu, why should not the exhibitor appropriate light 
and color also? If the public is wooed by these naive strata- 
gems to a fuller appreciation of good music, there need be 
no criticism of the somewhat prismatic artifice. The exhibitor 
must determine what type of entertainment will entice the 
public into his theater; it is for him to sense its predilec- 
tions, and arrange such programs of ballet, operatic excerpts, 
and purely orchestral items as he deems expedient. How- 
ever, to the production department of the industry should be 
entrusted the preparation of special film music, the scores 
being written during the “shooting” of the picture, and then 
supplied to the exhibitor intact. Thus, and thus only will 
music take its rightful place in the new art-form. Then we 
shall have no more musical stews, composed of tidbits of a 
dozen nations, simmering under vivid dramas of our western 
plains. Authenticity of thematic material will then be a 
sine qua non. There will be no crude splicing of musical 
tag-ends, no nervous modulations, no shoddy orchestration ; 
but instead a symmetrical, close-knit score, reflecting realisti- 
cally each change of mood, each dramatic motive, each new 
environment. A composer will then no more utilize a Ger- 
man lied to mirror the atmosphere of western mining camp 
than the Metropolitan Opera would stage Tristan and Isolde 
to the orchestral accompaniment of Samson and Delilah. 
All countries—even our young America—have a largesse of 
folk-music and popular tunes of the people; only a little 

(Continued on page 31) 
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TOY OPERAS AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM 


By Cesar Saerchinger 


English music lovers are in a deep controversy’ as to 
whether or not they are an opera-loving nation. ‘The, daily 
papers are full of articles about the music-loving English 
who would flock to opera if there were any; pessimistic 
readers, to say nothing of the eminent conductors like Sir 
Thomas Beecham and Sir Edward Elgar, declare hopeless- 
ly that opera is a lost cause and there is no use trying to 
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DIE MEISTERSINGER 
establish it in Great Britain. They in turn are hotly criti- 
cized by “faithful readers” for whose communications the 
London newspapers have so much space. 

The rights of this question are apparently immaterial to 
the young enthusiast, Gerald Morice, who believes in teach- 
ing people to love opera in their infancy and so abolish all 
grounds for such a discussion. To this end he recently 
collected other enthusiasts and formed the British Model 
Theater Guild, which recently held a most amusing and 
interesting exhibition in London. All types of toy theater 
models were on view from the most primitive to the most 
up-to-date stages with revolving floors, contracting and ex- 
panding proscenium arches and disappearing aprons. 

There were performances every half hour, and one could 
see everything from a Danish production of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs through a sixteenth century produc- 
tion of Hamlet to a beautifully staged modern Meister 
singer. There were puppets from China, Burma and Java, 
and a series of lantern slides showing the development of 
theater construction from ancient times, but of all these 
interesting things the toy production of Wagner seemed to 
me the most significant feature of the exhibition because 
of its possibilities. It was produced with the aid of phono- 
graph records, the “manager” giving a short resumé of the 
opera and explaining each record before it was played. 

Only the second act was given, for there are not enough 
phonograph records of the rest of the work. It was quite 
thrilling to see the apprentices dancing to their Johannistag 
song, to see Eva steal over to Hans Sachs to enquire about 
the trial, to see her hiding with Walther while Beckmesser 
sang his serenade to Magdalena; and most amusing to see 
David poke his head out the window and dash out furiously 
to punish Beckmesser. It was all done very well, even to 
the mob scene and the night watchman with his lantern and 
halberd. 

The object of this scheme is, ¢ of course, to intrigue chil 
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dren into playing with opera, and the only way to accomp- 
lish this is by encouraging them to build their own theaters, 
make their own scenery and figures and run their own shows. 
It may be a help to parents and teachers, however, to know 
there are books that deal with the practical side of this 
game and offer suggestions. The most useful one, I be- 
lieve, is Everybody's Theater, by H. W. Whanslow.* 

Leonard Spalding, who was responsible for this per- 
formance, is a paper merchant by trade and a toy opera 
producer by hobby. He designed and made the scene for 
this theater, whose stage is about two feet square ; it has 
indirect lighting, and a cyclorama which consists of a 
sheet of cardboard that can be used horizontally or vertic- 
ally. The houses are solid and the figures remarkably 
steady so that the illusion is preserved as far as possible. 

A welcome innovation is the absence of grooves along 
which the figures have to slide. This floor is covered with 
linoleum and the figures are fastened on to flat pieces of 
metal—like long knives—which permits them to move 
about as freely as their sponsors wish. This is the only 
Wagner set Mr. Spalding has made, but he is now working 
on the Nibelungen Ring. As an incentive to this form of 
education he intends to give performances in many of the 
English schools. 

Here is a chance for enterprising phonograph companies 








ANOTHER 


VIEW OF 


THE SAME 
MEISTERSINGER 


SCENE FROM 


DIE 


me that they have records enough for a complete perform 


to do some valuable work. The manager of His Master’s ance of the Barber of Seville, Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
Voice Company (the British branch of the Victor), tells | Rusticana and abbreviated versions of nine other operas 
That is enough to make a start, although there is no reason 
*Published by Wells Gardner Darton & Co., 3 Paternoster Build why, in the course of a few years, every child should not 
ings, London, FE. C, 4. be acquainted with an extensive repertoire 
- ~ 5 swhhwar ral ™ rr t 
NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES CHORAL PRIZE 
The Chicago North Shore Festival Association announces 9. All scores must be handed in not later than November 1, 192¢ 
a prize for a cantata for children’s voices. If accompanied '°° Possible performance at the 1927 festiva 
by a full and satisfactory orchestral score, the winner will 1. Al seted waces Ue sent tnouted pavee! ‘post to Bir. 7. Oi. Hilltes 
ve . - Business Manager, Davis Street and Sheridan Road, Evanston, Il 
receive $500; with piano accompaniment, ‘only $300. Fol The Chicago North Shore Festival Association will not hold itself 
lowing are the rules of the contest: responsible for the loss of scores and will accept such scores only 
that understanding Every care, howeve will he taken of any 


1, All contestants shall be either of American birth or naturalized 


American citizens 
Contestants must submit the!r written in ink 
3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant and 
must bear only a motto. The score must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope having the name and address of the contestant on the inside 
and the motto on the outside 


scores legibly 


4. Cantata must show knowledge of and experience with children’s 
voices. It should be preferably in two parts but may make 
sional use of three parts but no more. Voice range must be carefully 
considered. The use of solo voices should be avoided. Time of per- 


occa 


formance not more than twenty minutes nor less than twelve. The text 
must have literary merit and be well written. It may be patriotic, 
religious (avoiding pronounced denominationalism), or narrative of 


either a serious or humorous character. It must not be too childish 
1s the cantata is desired for the upper grades 

5. For a Children’s Cantata acceptable to the judges a prize of 
$500.00 will be awarded provided it is accompanied by a full and 
satisfactory orchestral score. In this case the Association will bear 
the expense of copying the necessary orchestral parts. If accom 
panied only by a piano score the prize will be $300.00 


6. The Chicago North Shore Festival Association reserves the right 
to withhold any and all prizes if in the opinion of the duly appointed 
judges no composition submitted is found of sufficient merit to deserve 
an award, 

7. The performed at an annual 
Evanston, Lil. After 
further control 


prize-winning cantata will be first 
festival of the North Shore Festival Association, 
such performance the Association will surrender all 
of the composition concerned 

8. No work may be submitted that has previously 
or published or which has been entered at the same time in 
competition, No than two scores may be 
same 


been performed 
any other 
more 
composer, 


submitted by the 


ind all manuscripts. 


Sokoloff at the Stadium 


The first guest conductor of the present Stadium season, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, leader of the Cleveland Orchestra, led 
his opening concert at the Stadium on Wednesday 
July 28. It was devoted to Russian composers, and begai 
with a spirited performance of the Introduction and March 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d'Or. Then came the 
first performance here of a legend by Liadoff, The En 
chanted Lake, which, like most of 


evening 


Liadoff’s music, was 
melodious and pleasant to listen to without being of any 
special importance. After this came Scriabin’s Poem of 
Ecstasy, and following the intermission the Second Rach 
maninoff symphony. It was a good deal to call upon even 
such excellent and experienced players as the men of the 
Philharmonic to prepare two such works as the Poem of 
Ecstasy and the Rachmaninoff symphony for one program 
with one rehearsal. Both the big works were well played 
but neither of them came off with the same brilliance and 


effect that we have heard when thev were playéd by Mr 
Sokoloff and his own men of the Cleveland Orchestra with 
plenty of rehearsals in advance. There was the usual large 
audience, which heartily approved of the performance and 


repeatedly recalled the young leader. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Edinburgh 
JAZZ OrcHESTRA IN EpINBURGH—( Edinburgh) 
Blues Orchestra, comprising eight undergradu 
of, Colgate University, Hamilton, has caused quite a 
ensation here by their appearance at the Palais de Danse, 
entirely this country were heard 
> 


vhere melodic new to 


PROGRAM 
925 


Bacw Society UNIQUE 
fourth and final meeting of the 1 
program, arranged by the president, 

foremost Bach scholars in this 

submitted. In addition to a sonata for two 
and figured bass, and a chorus from the secular 

Auf Schmetternde Tone, by the great Johann 
himself, representative works by each of his 
Karl Philipp Emmanuel, Wilhelm Friedemann, 

Johann Christian, and by his famous contemporary, Georg 

Philipp Telemann, performed. The audience received 

them with much enthusiasm W. S. 


He EDINBURGH 
( Edinburgh ) At the 


ion, a unique 
Douglas Dickson, one of the 
country wa 
violin 
cantata, 
Sebastian 


three sons 


were 


Italy 

(Rome). The two hundredth 
birth of the prolific composer, Niccolo 
Bari, who was Gluck’s famous rival in 

brated in his native city in January, 1928. 


and the program of fes 
P. 


Picci Duo-Cep 
anniversary of the 
Piccinmi, native of 
Paris, is to be 
Subscriptions are 
tivities is being planned 


TENARY 


cel 


already opened 


Barcelona 
BeerHoven CenTeENARY—( Barcelona). Preparations 
are being made to commemorate the centenary of Beethoven's 
(February 28, 1827). Though the programs are not 
yet compiled it is understood that the Orfeo Catala will inter 
pret the Missa Solemnis and Casals, with the co-operation 
of Thibaud and Cortot, will give integral performances of 
Beethoven Trios Tr. & ¢. 
Composer Honorep in Spain—(Barcelona). A _ private 
performance of Spanish music was given in honor of the 
visit here of John Brande Trend, English composer and 
translator of de Falla’s El Retablo de Maese Pedro. 
ac. G 
A choral 
was sung 
The work has 
and suggestive 
audience. The 


death 


Noveities (Barcelona) 
by Amadeo Vives, La Balenguera, 
first time by the Orfeé Catala. 
extraordinary melodic fluency, original 

rhythm, and was warmly received by the 
French composer, Henri Collet, who has recently published 
a beautiful book on Albéniz and Granados, has offered to 
the Barcelonese public the first performance of a Castilian 
rrio; an impression of the author's travels through Spain 
With faultless and daring technic Collet interprets the 
Castilian melodies with great dexterity. Jaime Pahisa has 
also given us a new sonata for violin and piano which dif- 
fers totally from other sonatas by this composer, His in 
terpretation, however, was very clear and 


SPANISH AND FRENCH 


composition 


here for the 


concise, 

as ae Le 

Miscellaneous 

\ Unigue Historica, Concert (Vienna). 
inal open-air concert was given in the court of the ex 
Imperial castle of Schénbrunn, near Vienna, by the brass 
ensemble of the Philharmonic Orchestra The program 
consisted exclusively of music of the iSth, 16th and 17th 
centuries and the orchestra appeared in the picturesque cos 
tumes of that period. The players were posted on the bal 
cony of the historical castle which made a unique and 
appropriate setting for this interesting concert. Pr. B. 

Opera WRITTEN By A Queen (Prague).—Queen Marie 
of Rumania has completed the libretto of a gypsy opera to 
which Oscar Nedbal, Czecho-Slovakian composer, has set 
the music R. P 
ro Remain Frankrort Musicat Heap (Frank 
fort).—-Clemens Krauss’ contract with the Frankfort Opera 
and the Museumsgesellschaft has been renewed for an 
additional period of five years, on the most favorable terms. 
Wallerstein and Sievert remain as his co-adjutors. The 
stage part of the Opera House is to be rebuilt and modern 
ized and the orchestra is to be increased in number. Of 
new productions Krauss only intends for the moment to 
bring Eugen d’Albert’s Golem and Puccini’s Turandot. His 
efforts will rather be directed, both at the Opera and in the 


A very orig- 


KRAUSS 


HANDEL'S 
a violent energetu 
Wolff, 
Carl Schlote, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


EZIO IN STREET DRESS 
motion of the arms must be 
looking into the 


made 
score See 


In the right 
the excellent cembalist, story on 
Gottingen) 


Museum Concerts, towards perfect performances, calculated 
Frankfort’s reputation as a musical city. With 
Gotterdammerung, completing the Ring cycle, 
summer season to his public. 


to enhance 
the revival of 
he bade farewell for the 


3ELGIAN MusicoLtocist Honorep (Brussels) A great 
testimonial in honor of the Belgian musicologist, Ernest 
has been organized on the occasion of his recent 
director of the Brussels Conservatory. 
Camille Huysmans, minister of arts and science, was pres- 
ent Jesides being a teacher, Closson is a scholar, an inde- 
pendent critic, and professor of the history of music at the 
Royal Conservatory A. G. 


CIMAROSA'S 
MATRIMONIO SEGRETO 


Werner Wolff Conducts 
HamBurG.—Cimarosa’s Matrimonio 
forgotten masterpiece of musical comedy, has had a success 
ful revival here under the direction of Egon Pollak. The 
performance showed an economy of means and a grace that 
aroused both wonder and admiration, particularly in view 
of the dramatic interest achieved by so trifling a plot. 

The magic charm of the music, with its prophecy of the 
Mozartean and Rossinian style, makes us realize today, one- 
hundred and forty years after its conception, why it has 
survived so long. Degler, as the grand but ineffectual Count 
Robinson, was the leader of the ensemble, though vocally 
the fascinating Caroline of Mme Hildegard Bieber was 
the center of gravity. Lohfing, as the dumb Geronimo, got 
the majority of the laughs. 

Julius Bittner’s singspiel, Das WH6llisch Gold, already 
familiar to readers from its Vienna premiére, was another 
novelty at the season’s end. It is a charming late fruit of 
the genre which Humperdinck made popular with his Hansel 
und Gretel. 

A revival of importance 


Closson, 
nomination as 


REVIVAL OF 


Verdi’s Don Carlos 
Segreto, the all-but- 


was that of Verdi's Don Carlos, 
a masterpiece that is almost never heard in Germany. Wer- 
ner Wolff, the conductor responsible for it, showed a 
sovereign command of the Verdi idiom, extracted all the 
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beauties from the score and overcame all the obstacles pre- 
sented by the excessive length of the work. E. W. M. 





THE WAR ON THE 
VOCAL CORDS 


by William A. C. Zerfhi. 
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(Copyrighted, 








Anyone who has followed current writing regarding the 
voice can hardly fail to believe that what might be described 
as actual war has been declared upon the vocal cords! In 
America and also in Europe attacks have been made upon 
the validity of the belief that the vocal cords are responsible 
for the voice, its origin being ascribed to almost every other 
part of the vocal mechanism than the cords themselves. 

Thus has been added to the legion of theories and be- 
liefs already in existence a new dogma which already claims 
numbers of adherents and which may possibly grow and 
thrive in the receptive soil of ignorance where flourish other 
vocal inanities. 

Perhaps one of the greatest attractions towards belief of 
this revolutionary idea is the fact that it is different, there 
always being those who regard a new idea as worthy of 
support, particularly if it hurls defiance in the face of seem- 
ingly generally accepted principles. Since there is hardly 
another field in existence which already contains so many 
contradictions and differences of opinion, the field of voice 
production is always an ideal one for the propagation of 
any and every imaginable vagary. How true this is can 
easily be proved by a perusal of some of the many volumes 
which have been written on the voice ranging all the way 
from pamphlets a few pages long to books containing hun 
dreds of pages. 

Popular belief seems to run to the idea that the man 
who writes a book must of necessity know something, but 
modern philosophy and psychology have indicated beyond 
all question of doubt that many a man has accepted a belief 
and then written volumes upon his reasons for believing as 
he does without having first taken the trouble to find out 
whether his original belief was justified. Much vocal litera- 
ture is of this particular type, while another vast amount 
was written before access to the real facts governing the 
production of the voice was possible and is therefore specu 
lation, pure, but not always simple. 

What seems to be imperfectly realized when considering 
the problem of the voice is that the majority of facts which 
are supposed to exist regarding its production are not facts 
in the true sense of the word, but are merely the beliefs 
and suppositions of certain individuals Practically the 
entire structure of ideas regarding the voice was built hun 
dreds of years ago, long before scientific verification was 
possible, and this structure generally speaking has been 
preserved intact, its antiquity giving it sanction in the eyes 
of the vast majority of vocalists. 

Needless to say the establishment of a fact in voice pro- 
duction is fraught with considerable difficulty, for voice it 
self is fleeting and despite the existence of ‘ phonographs, 
accurate recording of tone is difficult. Even when the tone 
has been recorded it cannot be said that much has been 
gained, for the tone has to be created anew for every 
recording and actual knowledge as to how the tone is pro 
duced could not be gained through this procedure. 

The actual proposition which those who wish to under 
stand the production of the voice is first, the question of 
what voice is. That voice is air waves, motion of the air, 
can certainly be stated without possibility of contradiction or 
refutation. This being so, the next question is, how is this 
motion of the air brought about. To determine this necessi 
tates an examination of the entire instrument or organ from 
which this air disturbance originates, particularly those parts 
which are movable. Further, such parts which create a 
disturbance of the air must be capable of rapid motion. 


(Continued on page 15) 








CLOSING SCENE FROM HANDEL’S OPERA, EZIO 


as given in Gottingen. 
page 5. 


At the right side on the stairs are Maria Pos-Carloforti and Wilhelm Guttmann. 
(Photo by Carl Schlote, Géttingen.) 


See story on 
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THE CurTIS 
INSTITUTE of Music 


Enpowep by Mary Louise Curtis Box 


Third Year Begins Friday, October 1, 1926 


The endowment of The Curtis Institute of Music has enabled it to assemble a faculty which com- 
prises many of the greatest artists of our time, and the opportunities offered to study under their 
guidance and instruction are unique. 


THE TEACHERS 


Voice Piano Violin 
MarceLLa SEMBRICH Joser HormMANN Cart FLescu 
Mapame Cuar es Canier BENNO MolskIviTsCH FRANK GITTELSON 

Horatio ConneELL 
Ses hin os Cte Monriz RosentHAL RicHARD HARTZER 
I _ 

Harner Van Empen Davip SAPERTON SASCHA JACOBINOFF 
MADELEINE WALTHER IsABELLE VENGEROVA EMANUEL ZETLIN 
Viola Violoncello Harp Orchestra 

Louis BAILLy Fetix SALMOND CarLos SALZEDO Lreoro_p STOKOWSKI 


Students not only pursue their major subjects under distinguished artists but in all their supple- 
mentary studies they have most unusual advantages. Thus, students of singing may have instruction 
in repertoire and interpretation from Richard Hageman; diction from a number of eminent specialists; 
and in the theoretical department receive such instruction in solfége and harmony as is necessary for 
their general musicianship. The students in piano may be coached in accompanying by Richard 
Hageman; may work in ensemble with Louis Bailly or Felix Salmond; take Wanda Landowska’s 
lectures on Ancient Music; and, if qualified, may study composition with Reginald O. Morris or 
Rosario Scalero. For students of the violin, viola and violoncello, there are the ensemble classes 
of Mr. Bailly and Mr. Salmond, practical work in the orchestra under Leopold Stokowski, special 
orchestra classes under Marcel Tabuteau, as well as the usual theoretical work, and composition 
if they are qualified. Similar opportunities await those that study harp or one of the many orchestral 
instruments. 

Moreover there are rich opportunities to secure a sound background of general culture through 
the classes and lectures of distinguished educators, authorities and critics, and to hear in recital and 
concert the artists who make the faculty. 

The sole qualification for entrance is the possession of native musical talent worthy of being 
taught by these great masters. For those who can pay, the tuition is very moderate. To those of 
exceptional talent who cannot pay financial exemption is granted. 


For Catalogue and other information address Witttam E. Wacter, Executive Director 


THe Curtis Institute of Music 


Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Benjamin Sings for Huge Radio Audience 

Bruce Benjamin was presented by the Broadcasting Com- 
pany of America over WEAF, New York, and a chain of 
nine stations including WEEI, Boston; WGR, Buffalo; 
WTAG, Worcester; WCAE, Pittsburgh; WFI, Philadel- 
WWJ, Detroit; KSD, St. Louis; WTAM, Cleveland ; 


pina 
} 


Berlin 


BENJAMIN 


Schneider 


BRUCE 


irnst 


tenor having post 
celled three 


and WCSH, Portland, on July 20, the 
poned his departure to Europe 
abroad in fulfil this engagement He 
companied by Golde, well known 
poser 
Unusual 
American 
career as 


and can concerts 
was at 


and com 


order to 
Walter pianist 
has brought Mr. Benjamin to the fore 
While he began his professional 
abroad, most of his train 
ig received in this country He made his debut in 
terlin; Eduard Morike heard him and immediately 
engaged him for the Dresden Philharmonic, a great honor 
for a foreigner In three years he became one of the most 
popular American artists in Europe and successively 
in Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Hannover, in Switzerland, 
France and Holland. He achieved a triumph when he sang 
the difficult tenor part in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with 
the Berlin Phi ee direction of Bruno 
wi alter an ovation by the 5,000 persons pres 

it 

Mr Ben 


made his first 


ucce 
as an tenor 
a serious concert singer 
was ! 


sing 


sang 


under the 


and wa riven 


America last February and 
audience in Town Hall 
brought forth a popular 
three weeks 
appearances of the 
exception of one in eight concerts at 
Clubs Conventions in Montreal 
sang for the 8,000 persons attend 
Kiwanian by the Saginaw Club, 
he was presented as the representative of Michigan at Kiwan 
ian Radio Day over CKA( In order to sing over the radio, 
Mr. Benjamin cancelled concerts in Hague, Amsterdam and 
Dresden, preferring an appearance to the radio audi 
enrice 

Before 
ik mung at 
for the Society for 


returned to 
bow to an American 
on February 8 his appearance 

another concert, which 


packed His 


amin 


was given 
final 


were 


demand for 
later before a 


ason with the 


house 


Kiwanis 
when he 


Internationa! 
to 10 
ing Elected an hone 


June / 
rary 


vast 


sailing for Europe, Mr. Benjamin was engaged 
Saranac Lake on July 30 at the annual benefit 
the Control of Tuberculosis 


Hamburg Critics Praise Ethelynde Smith 

Ethelynde Smith's recent appearance in Hamburg, Ger 
many, led the critic of the Hamburger Nachrichten to state: 
“Ethelynde Smith possesses a powerful, high soprano voice, 
which has an individual color of instrumental quality, be 
cause it is brilliant, unusually well-focused, even 
throughout its range, flexible, and of extraordinary clean 
intonation and tone production. The varied pro 
ncluded Italian, French, English, German and 
Spanish and arias, revealed the tasteful, cultivated 
diction of the singer, and an intelligent, animated style, 
especially effective in numbers requiring delicacy of execu- 
tion. The gaily-colored, clever group of songs of childhood 
remarkable 
singer of charming recital talent and well 
said the critic of the Fremdenblatt, “Miss 
Smith introduced herself in Hamburg most successfully by 
means of an evening of song rhe voice, a brilliant soprano 
of ample volume, is resonant and especially fine in the skill 
fully and delicately produced head tones, which possess the 
added charm of a silver-clear, bell-like Lanny The ripe 


clear, 


ness of 
gram, which 


songs 


in English won success.” 


“Asal 


rounded vocal art,” s 


eder 


Dramatic 
Chicago Opera 


rano 
ompany 


COURIER 


intelligence and the culture of a finished 
which Ethelynde Smith has at her command, enable 
present everything that she sings with musical taste, 
to maintain a finely thought-out interpretative style. 

At the piano, Lois Mills seconded her every mood, as a 
broad-visioned and musically secure accompanist.” 


MUSICAL 


technic, 
her to 
and 


artistic 


Curtis Institute Faculty for 1926-27 

The Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia will enter 
its third year next October with a faculty strengthened 
by artists from Germany, Russia, Austria, England and 
America. Notable additions to the teaching staff an- 
nounced for 1926-1927 will make the school on Rittenhouse 
Square increasingly cosmopolitan in character. Funda- 
mentally the departments remain the same; the newcomers 
bring to the school curriculum the broad, well-tempered 
viewpoint of world-famous musicians and teachers essential 
for the realization of the aims of Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
the founder. 

One of the most 
associated with any school of music 
the piano department, of which Josef Hofmann is director. 
Moriz Rosenthal and Benno Moiseiwitsch, will become per 
manent members of the faculty and will instruct a limited 
number of advanced pupils of unusual talent. Mr. Hof- 
mann continues also as the active instructor of specially 
selected students Remaining in the faculty as teachers 
are David Saperton and Isabella Vengerova. Piano stu- 
dents will have the benefit of special lectures to be 
given by Wanda Landowska, who will talk on old masters 


artist-teachers ever 
will be assembled in 


notable trios of 


also 


“Miss Peterson sings with 
intelligence, with a nice ap- 
preciation of the content of 
and with 


style which commends itself 


a song, a vocal 
by its naturalness and its 
continent treatment of 


tone.” 


The New York 
about May Peterson, 
Opera Comique and 
Company 


Herald said the above 
soprano, formerly 
Metropolitan Opera 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


of music up to and including Bach, and illustrate her dis- 
on the piano and harpsichord. 

Reginald Owen Morris, having resigned his post as pro- 
fessor of harmony and composition at the Royal College 
of Music in London to assume direction of the theoretical 
oe, will arrive in Philadelphia early in the fall. 
He brings with him as his assistant Herbert W. Sumsion, 
organist, who. will be instructor in harmony. Ethel S. 
Drummond will be associated with Mr. Sumsion in the har- 
mony department, where she taught this year. Rosario 
Scalero continues direction of classes in counterpoint and 
composition, and for solfege there is a notable newcomer, 
Renee-Longy Miquelle, head of the Longy School of Music 
in Boston. 

In the vocal department, which Marcella Sembrich di- 
Harriet Van Emden is the only new faculty mem- 
ber. Miss Van Emden has been teaching for the past two 
years in a school in Cologne, Germany, and returns to 
America to accept the post. Mme. Charles Cahier, Emilio 
de Gogorza, Horatio Connell and Madeleine Walther will 
continue their individual instruction of vocal students. 
Richard Hageman will resume special vocal coaching. The 
stringed instrument department remains unchanged, with 

Carl Flesch directing the violin classes with the assistance 
of Richard Hartzer, Frank Gittelson, Sascha Jacobinoff 
and Emanuel Zetlin. Viola instruction is given by Louis 
Sailly, cello by Felix Salmond, and both are in charge of 
the ensemble work, in which Louis Svecenski will be active 
next term. The harp classes are in charge of Carlos 
Salzedo. 

The student orchestra will be continued under the direc- 
tion of Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and his associate in the work at the Institute 
is soon to be announced. Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was associate conductor of the 
student orchestra at the school during 1925-1926. Special 
classes in eurythmics will be continued by Placide de 
Montoliu, who will return from his school in Paris to teach 
at the Curtis Institute. 

In the academic department the study of languages, the 
history of music and the allied arts, and lectures upon 
various subjects will be conducted by a faculty drawn 
from the University of Pennsylvania Princeton University 
and Bryn Mawr t College. 


cussions 


rects, 
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Bush Conservatory Engages Alfred Blumen 
Alfred Viennese pianist, has been engaged to 
conduct a course in piano playing at Bush Con- 
servatory coming season. The engagement of Mr. 
Blumen full academic year adds new luster to the 
brilliant Bush Conservatory and bringS a new 


Blumen, 
master 
for the 
for the 

faculty of 


Drake Studio 


ALFRED 


Photo © 


BLUMEN 


scope to the curriculum in offering master instruction for 
pianists of a kind not to be surpassed by any other in- 
stitution in America. 

Blumen’s career began at the age of ten years when he 
made his debut in Vienna as soloist with orchestra under 
Nebdal and in recitals and in joint recital two years later 
with Paul Bender. He then continued his studies under 
Emil Sauer for five years and was about to make his second 
debut when the world war began and he became an officer 
in the Austrian Army. 

Resuming his public career at the close of the war, Blu- 
men has appeared with the great orchestras in Europe 
under noted conductors of the present day. Among these 
have been the Berlin Philharmonic under Richard Strauss, 
the Vienna Philharmonic under Schalk and Strauss, the 
Vienna Concertverein under Loewe, the Dresden Philhar- 
monic and Munich Concertverein under Strauss, Gewend- 
haus Orchestra of Leipsic under Nikisch, the Augusteum 
Orchestra at Rome under Strauss, the Royal Swedish 
Opera Orchestra under Joernfeld, Czechic Philharmonic un- 
der Leo Blech, etc. He has also given many recitals in Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Blumen was the only soloist engaged for the extensive 
South American tour of the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra with Richard Strauss, and recently completed a con- 
cert tour of Mexico and South American countries as re- 
citalist. He has a number of American engagements pend- 
ing for next season. 

In Prague Blumen 
Prague Conservatoire. At 


the master class of the 
3ush Conservatory he will ac- 
cept professional pianists and advanced artist-pupils and 
also will give a series of interpretation classes in piano 
literature, which are of exceptional interest. He will be 
available during the entire his assistant taking his 
class during his absence on concert tours. 


conducted 


season, 


Fred Patton Repeats Operatic Successes 

On July 18, Fred Patton impersonated the role of Wolf- 
ram in Tannhauser with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera forces 
for the second time this season, proving himself “one of the 
most popular singers at the Zoo,” to quote from the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. “He sang the role with eloquence and dig- 
nity, which characterize everything he does. His singing of 
the familiar Evening Star aria was the vocal gem of the 
evening.” The Cincinnati Post, reviewing the same per- 
formance, observed that “Patton’s Wolfram is undoubtedly 
the finest thing the baritone has done during his present en- 
gagement.” And according to the critical estimate of the 
music reviewer in the Commercial Tribune, “Patton brings 
to his arias grace, restraint and feeling. He was in his best 
voice of the season.” 


Dubinsky Studios on Eighty-ninth Street 


Owing to a typographical error in the issue of July 15, it 


was stated that the Dubinsky Musical Art Studios have 
moved to Ninety-eighth Street. The correct address is 201 
West Ejighty-ninth Street. Mr. Dubinsky is summering 
at Newport, R. I. His studio ‘Teope ns in September. 
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ARTISTS WE HAVE NOT HEARD 


Il 


LISTENING IN ON BEL CANTO: MATTIA BATTISTINI 


By J. H. Duval 


“I prefer instrumental music to vocal. One so seldom 
hears singing that doesn’t jar one every few seconds. The 
composers have done their best to give ee singers the 
chance, but they just won’t or can’t take it. I don’t think 
they know their jobs. Those golden throats you have read 
about just aren't working any more. No singing for me. 
For .the beautiful legato music the vocalists are always 
talking about, | go to hear some great violinist.” 

The speaker was someone walking just ahead of me in 
the lobby of one of the world’s largest opera houses. ~ There 
was much truth in what he said. But he did not know 
that the very concentrated extract of bel canto may still 
be heard. We don't have to read about it or listen to the 
old folks talking. We can hear it ourselves. However, 


must listen in—on 
Sattistini, who even 
Age would have 


for the most per fect lyric singing we 
our phonograph !—to the master — 
in the most glorious days of the Golden 


had his place in the first rank. This vocal marvel is still 
touring Europe, giving concerts and recitals in all the 
principal cities although long past the age which is gen- 


erally supposed to be the extreme limit of a singer’s use- 
fulness. In America we must hear him on the phonograph 
as the numerous offers and guarantees of veritable fortunes 
for seasons of opera or concerts have not and will not 
tempt him to cross the ocean. Many years ago he went 
to South America and suffered so much on the trip that it 
took him two years to decide to return to Italy. Once 
back safe and sound in Europe he declared he would never 
closs the ocean again and he has kept his word. 

In past times, Covent Garden of London and the Metro- 
politan were closely allied, artistically and sentimentally. 
A success at Covent Garden was sure to bring forth an 
offer from the old Academy of Music—or, later, the Met- 
ropolitan. In those days what pleased in’ London was pretty 
sure to please in New York. During this period there were 
two great lucrative careers open to artists famous in Italian 
opera: the Eastern and the Western. The Eastern Career 
comprised St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Bucharest, 
etc., and the Western meant London and New York—with 
a possible tour of the American continent for any one who 
made an extraordinary success in New York. The singers 
who found themselves in the Eastern Career generally did 
short seasons in Barcelona, Lisbon and Madrid as well, 
and the South American companies, especially the great 
company for the Colon of Buenos Aires, were mostly com- 
posed of these same singers, as the season at the Colon con- 
flicted to some extent with the spring and summer season 
the season—at Covent Garden. 

Battistini was one of the idols of the Eastern Career for 
many years. He was worshipped in Russia. Along with 
the great tenors Mazzini and Marconi, and other names un- 
familiar to the American public, he was giving his best to 
the select and difficult-to-please audiences of Russia, Poland, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, while New York was enjoying 






the stars of the old Academy of Music and the Metro- 
politan up to 1914. - 
In 1911, Battistini invaded the Western Career, under- 


going the misery of a spurt across the British Channel to 
London. He sang Don Giovanni under the direction of the 
great Mugnone. Although past the age when most stars 
have already ceased to shine, he was at the very height of 
his powers, and the most famous tenors passed into modest 
places in the favor of the British public as compared with 
this superb baritone. His rich, velvety voice, perfect method, 
marvellous phrasing, combined with his fine presence and 
noble bearing made him the adored of that memorable sea- 





son. Since then, besides his guest performances at the 
Paris Opera, he has crossed the Channel many times and, 
during the last few years, his song recitals in London have 
been notable events of the musical season. 

“How is it that Battistini has been able to outlast all the 
singers of two generations ? I am often asked. 

The reasons are two. First of all, he has a fine physique 
which he has always. striven to keep in good condition by 
proper living and exercise. Horseback riding is his favorite 
open-air recreation, 


The second reason this wonderful baritone is still singing 
long programs to the most exigent publics of the world is 
that he learned how to produce his voice properly and has 
always 


sung with the same free throat and easy breath 


MATTIA BATTIS- 
TINI, MOST FAM- 
OUS OF ITALIAN 
BARITONES 
At Montecatini 
for his daily 
(taken in the summer 
of 1925 when he 
in his 


ready 
ride 


was 
sixty-eighth 
(Left) Jn court 
uniform, 


year, 
wearing the 
many honors bestowed 
on him by almost all 
the crowned heads of 
Europe during the last 
fifty 


is a 


Battistini 
“Grande Ufficiale” 
of the throne of Italy. 
(Right) In the title 
role of Rubinstein’s 
opera, The 
one of the roles in 
which he was espe- 
cially liked in the Rus- 

sia of the 


years. 


Demon, 


Czars. 


e Aid 


support that were an every-day thing with the singers of 
his youth. His scales and florid work are done with an 
easy grace that would do honor to any great prima donna 


of the past. 

Mattia Battistini is a Roman, and comes of a distinguished 
family. His first years of professional work were passed 
in Southern and Central Italy. He came to the front at 
a time when great singers abounded, yet he was always 
accorded a place in the very front ranks, and for pure 


lyricism, vocal mastery and superb musical phrasing, he 
had few peers and no superiors. His voice is a very high 
baritone of most luscious quality and capable of the great- 
est modulation all through its range. His pianissimi have 
depth and body, and the forte is a forte of richest color and 
inspiring intensity. 

The fame of Mattia Battistini rests on the bel canto operas 
of Verdi, Donizetti and Bellini. The records he has made 


of the airs and duos from Ernani, Ballo in Maschera, 
Linda di Chamounix, La Favorita, are the finest examples 
of lyricism that can be heard in our time. The perfection 


of style of the bel canto period is by them handed down to 
us and they may serve as examples by which to judge the 
vocal ability of the singers of today and peneeee 

In my book, The Secrets of Svengali, I made a plea for 
the great phonograph companies to preserve for lovers of 
song, masters, students, etc., these records along with the 
wonderful Povero Lionello from Martha, and Oh, non me 
Redestar from Massenet’s Werther. Unhappily, excepting 
the latter, the finest records of Battistini are not on sale in 
America. They should be, and as the public of connoisseurs 
who know are able to perceive the difference between the 
master singer and the ordinary one is limited—a high price 
could be charged for such precious records. | should think 
$50 would be a small price for the records of Battistini that 
really sound like his voice the last time I heard him in 
Paris, during the war. 
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These records, besides the two mentioned above are 
Eri tu and Della vita, from Un Ballo in Maschera; Vieni 
meco, Oh, dei verdi anni miei, and Oh sommo Carlo, from 
Ernani; Ah, tanto Amor, from La Favorita; Oh, Lisbona 
by Donizetti; Ideale, by Tosti; the duets from Linda, and 
some others I cannot now recall 

Perhaps the man who only cared for instrumental music, 


whose conversation I accidentally overheard, may read 
these lines, and if he does and cares enough to take the 
trouble to find a record of Povero Lionello he will hear 


to what perfection a human voice can be brought and how 


satisfying and delightful it is to listen to Bel Canto 
GOT TING 3B N 
(Continued from page 
in advance, and were received without outbursts of -en 
thusiasm by the very cultivated audience 
Iwo repetitions of Handel's Ottone, presented several 


times in former years, were also given. Wilhelm Guttmann 
and Bruno Bergmann were admirable also in Otton 
Debuser, a singer of good reputation as 
modern German song, made her debut as a dramatic 
in the role of Princes Teophano with much succes 
Eleonore Schlosshauer-Reynolds, the well known American 
singer, has been a highly valued participant in the Gottingen 
festivals from the start, and this time 


Piny 
mterpreter of 
singer 


again her fine pet 


sonification of Gismonda and her excellent vocal work wert 
much applauded. Gertrud Schmidt-Gerlach from Hanover 
possesses a contralto voice of rare beauty and fine culture 
The close of the festival was an open-air performance 
in the beautifully situated Kaiser Wilhelm Park, with a pro 
gram of dances and orchestral pieces. Parts of Handel's 
Water Music and entre-acte music from Purecell’s Fairy 
Queene were played. Three dance-scenes from Handel’ 
opera Alcina and been united to a little ballet, entitled The 
Dream of the Princess. The choreographic part was also 


deserving of high praise, showing how effectively modern 
ideas of dancing may be associated with the fine music of 
the great old masters. Dr. H. | 


Carl Busch’s Cantata Sung at Denmark Fete 

The Kansas City Journal-Post of July 25, under the sig 
nature of R. P. Michaelsen, published an inter 
concerning the festival given at Rebild, De 


ting artich 


nmark, mforming 


the readers that one of the best liked numbers was Carl 
Busch’s cantata, The Call of the Lwi, sung by the Aalbors 
Singing Society. Mr. Busch, by the way has been twice 
knighted by rulers of his native land In 1912, he was 
knighted in the order of Dannebroe by Kine Frederick 
and in 1924 he was made knight of the first class in the 
Royal Norwegian Order of St. Olaf by special dispensation 

| King Haakon VII 

A Son to Elizabeth Lennox 

Mr. and Mrs. George Per¢ ival Hughes mnounce the birth 

of a son on June 14 Mrs. Hughes is well known in con 


also has 
records for the 


cert as Elizabeth Lennox. She 
of her art through her 


won many admirer 
Brunswick Mis 


Lennox has taken a church position in Ridgewood, N. ] 
and will begin her activities there September 1. She also 
will appear in concert during the 1926-27 season 


Leon Sametini En Route for Europe 
Leon Sametini. well known violin pedagogue of Chicago, 
passed through New York last week en route to Europe 
Mr. Sametini recently closed an exceedingly 
mer class at the Chicago Musical C 
to the Windy City in time for th 


successful sum 
lege He will return 
opening ot the fall 


term at the college. 
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TO SING OR NOT TO SING 


sy JAMES MASSELL— voice spPeciaist 


Book on voice culture, practical suggestions and exercises for voice development, hygiene of 
voice and body, dietetics for singers 
as a work of immense vaiue to the singing world. 

FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING MUSIC STORES, 


JAMES MASSELL STUDIO 


43 W. 93rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY Tel. 


Recognized by great singers, teachers and musical papers 


ALSO 


Riverside 0922 Price $1.25, $1.65 
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BUENOS AIRES 

ntiinucd Jrom page 5) 

ve triumph of the production 
conductor A born 
master in the real 
read the Puccini score with such a 
the public, after the second 
Maestro Marinuzzi 
seven times after the first 
seven after the last. With 
doubt it was one of thesmost successful evenings 
idot will have many repetitions im 
hearing it, inasmuch as 
subscribers and the 
top 


Last, but not least, in t 
( I izzi, the eminent 
the temperament of a 
the word. he 
ct 1 heart that 

ive m a tremendous ovation 
artist 


| 
and 


ut thy the 


ght ter the econd 


la hance of 
1 to the 
from pit to 


give 


covered 


resentation was 

tirely 
FAVORITES 
Scala 
and 


\MONG THI 
dramatic soprano, 
critics at every 
ippeared so far She sang 
rol in Gioconda Leonora 
sing Santuzza in Cavalleria 
voices 


Lombardi, the 
le a deep impression on public 
mce atl which she ha 


the name 


going to 
beautiful 


tore ma sre t 


dramatic soprano 


1 { the most 
favorable impres 
Pagliacci, Turandot, and now 
repertory Ollantai an opera 
Constatino Gaito. Later 


too, made a very 
rendition of Iris, 
‘ going to add to her 
Argentine composer 
th eason she will sing Butterfly 
r performances of Amleto and Bat 
Her beautiful, sweet 
onality make of her one of the 
opranos of the world 
experienced a bit of hard 
weeks during an attack 
« and missed tour her debut in 
lune 30, fully recovered, she made her first 
Amleto (as Ophelia), in which Titta Ruffo 
role in his Her su 


im mm 


1 iziella Pareto 
her usual succe 
her per 
oloratura 
unfortunately 
luck She was in bed tor over two 


perlormances 


iran W 
the man exceptional manner 
oteworthy 

ang vith 
Gertrude in 
ivalleria Im all, the 


i i 
\urora B effectiveness and intelligence 
Amleto, the name role 


public received 


ace 
(oueen 


Carmen, Lola in ¢ 


tenor-phenomenon. He made his de- 
and conquered his pupils at 
masterpiece In Gio 
same can he 
his Turid 


wut Ipi is the 
Chenier 
indeed a 
success and the 
which we know 
Metropolitan 


t peowet i 
His lmprovviso was 
i i cored a personal 
d of Cavalleria Rusticana, of 
performances at the 
Pertile is always that versatile, interesting and 
tly admired artist His Canio, Nero, Manrico, his 
vell sung and well interpreted 
Formichi is absolutely the “pet” baritone of the 
made a hit in Nerone as Simon Mago, and 
Pagliacci and Chenier (Gerard 
interpretations ) 
here, made a particular 
onant baritone voice, his acting, his 
Fanuel in Nerone, Luna in 
Seville, Barnaba in 
made him a popular 


m hh 


really 


rinty ne of his best 
Benvenuto Francit, a newcomer 


terpretation ol 
kigare in the Barber of 
(jieconda. Escamillo in Carmen—all 
ger, a real rcquisition to the Colon 
fitta Ruffo found all his admirers 
ready to cheer loudly as possible And from his 
lonio in Pagliacci and his Gerard 
Chenier it was a continuation of triumphs and a complete 
His certainly a “magnet” 
auditorium is filled to suffocation 
litta Ruffo is announced. 
very good impression indeed. He 
| 1 very beautiful and youthful baritone 
mention must be made of Ezio Pinza, 
engaged artist at the Metropolitan. New York will 
of hearing this magnificent basso 
artists with a very powerful 


a legion of them 
him a 
Amleto to hi 
Ic it” each time name 1s 
the public and the 
ery time the name ot 
mac a 
voice 


Of the hasse first 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Without doubt he will have a great success in the 
States next season. A special word of praise must be said 
of maestro Achille Consoli, who as General Regisseur 
showed a talent of first order and a recognized competence 

The list of conductors is very strong: Marinuzzi, Reiner 
and Santini. We all know the first two. Their activities 
in the United States are well known. Santini he is a fine 
musician, a conscientious interpreter and one of the best I 
have ever seen conducting. The States should have such a 
fine man in the near future. There would be no mistake 
of his success 

And let me close this hasty letter with a few comments 
on Claudia Muzio, the triumphant soprano of the season 
No matter what role she is singing on the stage, no matter 
what opera is given, her interpretations have always the 
taste of novely, and her histrionic ability, her magnificent 
voice, her radiant personality conquer the audiences. What 
a succession of triumphs in Chenier, in Cavalleria, in Tro 
vatore, to say nothing of her Asteria in Nerone, and her 
Turandot They are simply masterpieces of interpreta 
tions. Without any doubt she is the best of the best and 
there is not a single accent of flattering nor a bit of exag 
geration 

Fritz Reiner made his bow to the South American pub 
lic on July 8, conducting at the Colon the first German 
performance of Die Walktre, sung in German by Ger 
man artists. The included Mmes. Seinemeyer and 
Gentner-Fischer, and Messrs. Ritter, Schorr and Kipnis. 
The German contingent of artists arrived July 2. Giuseppe 
de !.uca, the popular baritone, will make his debut this sea- 
son in Don Pasquale, in which will take part. Graziella 
Pareto and Robert d’Alessio, a youthful tenor who made 
a favorable impression the other day singing Almaviva in 
Barbiere di Siviglia. 

THE PHILHARMONIC 

The Buenos Aires Philharmonic Orchestra’s first con- 

cert was given at the Politeama Theater with Ernest An- 


voice 


cast 


sermet conducting. Commemorating the centenary of 
Weber's death the overture from Freischutz was given as 
the first number on the program, which included Haydn 


Symphony No. 88, the prelude from Parsifal, Debussy’s 


Prelude a l'apres midi d'un faune, and four fragments 
from Petrouschka. Particular interest was aroused in two 
pieces of Julian Aguirre, called Gato and Huella, because 


of their folklore colors. as typical Argentine music. The 
press paid a warm tribute to Conductor Ansermet, who in 
the past three years has made out of the Philharmonic a 
real efficient body of fine musicians. Buenos Aires owes to 
the members of the Profesorado Orquestal and to Maestro 
Ansermet particularly high recognition for having assem 
bled, in trying circumstances, such a complete body of men 
in order to give classical concerts and at the same time 
present the music of local talent. y 


Changes in Goldman Band Schedule 


Several important changes have been made in the schedule 
of the Goldman Band concerts. The closing concert on the 
N. Y. U. campus will be given on Friday, August 20, in- 
stead of August 21 as first announced. The Saturday 
evening program will be played at Central Park. The an 
nual choral program, originally scheduled for the University 
concert of Sunday, August 8, will be presented on Satur- 
day, August 7, instead 

The seventh week of the band concerts concluded on 
August 1. In spite of the several attempts at rain, the 
large audience was loathe to leave, and practically all present 
raised umbrellas and remained until the final number. The 
programs presented during the week were some of the 
most interesting of the season. On the University campus, 
Monday, the first half of the program was devoted to the 
music of English composers; on Wednesday there wer« 
request numbers, and on Friday a Wagner-Tschaikowsky 
program. The concerts on the Mall were miscellaneous in 
character, yet individual. There were two soprano 
and Del Staigers, cornetist, who has become a great favorite 
and is enthusiastically received on each appearance. 


soloists 





——_? 





refinement.” 


“An artist of engaging personality, his voice is of appealing 
quality and ample compass, and his art of song is of notable 


Buffalo News. 
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WALTER W. PLOCK, 
who recently completed the busiest season of his career as 
singer and teacher. Upon his return from Europe his musi- 
cal activities immediately kept him greatly occupied. While 
abroad he did not study im Paris, but met a great many 
musicians and also secured a quantity of music both for 
his own use and for teaching purposes. Mr. Plock's class 
in Cleveland is well lined-up for next season, and in addi- 
tion to teaching, he will fulfill numerous concert engage- 
ments and appear as soloist with various clubs. (Photo by 
The ( rosbys.) 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Notes 

CINCINNATI, Outo.—The Conservatory of Music Choral 
Club was heard in its annual recital at the school, July 23. 
rhree of the program numbers were met with such applause 
as to demand and the audience seemed eager to 
hear even more. The Cincinnati Enquirer stated, on July 
24: “Mr. Carey’s excellences as a director are many, and his 
conducting is of the sort to call forth the best in under- 
standing and performance from his choral groups. The 
program was for the most part composed of delicate and 
beautiful numbers. The first selection was an old Irish folk 
song, the Derry Air, arranged by Silver. Next came A. 
5. Vogt’s Indian Lullaby, effectively sung a cappella. This 
was followed by the barcarolle, Moonlit Lake of the Isles, 
by Thurlow Lieurance. Vocal gave way to instrumental 
music in the next number, when Rosa Levit and Blanche 
Brant, young pupils of Mieczyslaw Munz, were heard. Their 
performance of the Mozart-Busoni Concertante in F major, 
for two pianos, gave evidence of their preparation and their 
alvility as ensemble players. The program continued with a 
part song, Flower of Dreams, by Joseph Clokey, a former 
Conservatory student, and Dichmont’s Banjo Song. Four 
violinists, Waldene Johnston, Charles Stokes, Sherwood 
Kains and Bernice Carleton, assisted in providing accompani 
ment for the last number—Elgar’s Fly, Singing Bird 
which found special favor with the audience. An indispens- 
able factor in the suecess of ‘the affair was the excellent 
support which Ernest Daulton, at the piano provided for the 
choral numbers.” 

Surnet Tuthill, general manager of the Conservatory, 
has returned to Cincinnati after a vacation spent touring 
Europe with Mrs. Tuthill and a party of students who re- 
mained for six weeks of study with Mme. Berta Gardini 
Reiner in Italy. ‘The itinerary included many of the his- 
torically and musically notable spots of the Continent. It 
was at Bologna that the party halted, Mr. and Mrs, Tuthill, 
remaining a short time to enjoy the hospitality of Mme. 
Reiner at Villa Gerster, Pontecchio, and the students pre- 
paring to take up their study of voice culture, opera and 
Italian. The return route passed through Venice: Lausanne, 
where they were entertained by Alfred Pochon, second violin 
of the Flonzaley Quartet; Geneva, where the Fetes des 
Fleurs was in progress and where a visit was paid to the 
League of Nations. F. B 





encores, 


Variations on the Theme, Lynnwood Farnam 


Perhaps no individual has had his name spelled in a greater 
number of incorrect ways than Lynnwood Farnam. Strange 
as It may appear there are three “doubles” (n, o and double 
u in the Christian name, while the spelling of the surname 
does not correspond with that of the actors Farnum nor 
with Castle Farnham. A collection of the variants for the 
past six or eight months yields the following : Lynwood 
Fahnam, Linwood Fairman, Limrock Famam, Lynood Fan- 
ram, Lynrood Farnum, Laynnwood Farnan, Longwood Farn- 
ham, Lynnbrook Farnarn, Lymwool Farnnam, Lynewood 
Farnman, also Farhart, Faraum and Parnam. ‘ 

It is doubtful whether Nyiregyhazi, Rachmaninoff, Pad 
erewski, Mieczyslaw Miinz, Werrenrath, Liszniewska, etc., 
are subject to more variety. 


A Letter to Whittington’s Manager 


_The following letter regarding Dorsey Whittington, 
pianist, and sent to his manager, speaks for itself : 


Charlotte Music Club 
Charlotte, N, C. 
Dear Mr. De Lisle 
Members of the Charlotte Music Club, and others, who attended 


the recital of Mr, Dorsey Whittington last night at the Chamber of 
Commerce Hall, are today singing his praises 
Not only is Mr. Whittington a wonderful pianist, but he has a 
most pleasing personality as well, 
Congratulate you as his manager and wish for this American artist 
the continued success he so justly deserves, 
(Signed) Mrs. Josern S. Correct, President. 


Director Weiss in Maine 
Director of Music Weiss, of Dickinson College, Carlisle 
Pa., is summering in Maine. 
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CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA 











Cincinnati, Onto.—Cincinnatians, in spite of the torrid 
weather of the Zoo Opera Company’s fifth week, found the 
repetition of Tannhauser and the presentation of Donizetti's 
sparkling opera, The Elixir of Love, a delightful diversion. 
The Cincinnati Zoological Garden is one of the coolest spots 
in the city. The open air theater, surrounded by stately 
trees whose leafy shade keeps the sun out, but permits every 
breeze to find its way in, is an ideal place for summer opera 
and music lovers are finding this season's offerings ‘in the 
way of operas and artists particularly good. 

When Tannhauser was given the first week there were 
so many who had to be turned away because of lack of room 
that there was an insistent demand for its repetition. The 
same excellent cast, with handsome stage settings and cos- 
tumes, gave promise of a gala production but expectations 
were far exceeded by the beautiful performances of this 
week, The Commercial Tribune said: “There is something 
decidedly regal about Alma Peterson which makes her 
eminently fitted for the role of Elizabeth. In the second 
act she gave the part a grace and dignity which are unusual. 
Moreover she has a robust voice, healthy and suited to the 
interpretation of Wagner, but not lacking in the delicacy 
and grace which the pathos of his heroine demands.” The 
role of Venus was excellently sung by Vera Curtis whose 
voice and interpretation are eminently fitted for this part. 
She is possessed of clarity of tone and a vibrant power which 
is kreatly pleasing. Herbert Gould is particularly well 
fitted for the role of Herman, and with his acting and singing 
brought a perfection to the performance that won his audi- 
ence. Fred Patton again sang the role of Wolfram with 
his accustomed ease and finish and reached his high point 
in the beloved Evening Star. 

The Elixir of Love, with its charming melodies, its 
rollicking comedy, and with Melvena Passmore, Themy 
Georgi and Natali Cervi in the leading roles, easily scored 
one of the greatest successes of the season, Director Van 
Grove adding to it by playing an old square piano for the 
accompaniments of the brilliant passages which require the 
utmost assurance in background. M 


New York School of Music and Arts Recital 


The New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, director, has the distinction of having given 626 
concerts, the latest one on July 29, at which time vocal 
pupils of Mr, Sterner, piano pupils of Arthur Friedheim, 
and violin pupils of Paul Stoeving collaborated in presenting 
an interesting program. Despite the inclement weather the 
recital hall of the school was crowded with music lovers 
and students who demonstrated their approval and enjoy- 
ment of the renditions by their interest and enthusiastic 
applause. As there were twenty-three numbers on the pro- 
gram, detailed comment would be impossible at this time ; 
however, suffice it to say that the usual high standard of 
the pupils at this school was maintained throughout the 
offerings. Those participating were: Vera Melton, Alice 
Davis, Virginia Godfrey, Georgia Jones, Marguerite Hitch, 
Marie Salley, Margaret Noonan and Naemi Lindholm, vocal- 
ists; Bernice Hensler, Lyda Gresham, Gertrude Davis Win- 
roth, Eileen Sullivan and Vivian Blackstock, pianists; Mary 
Lynn Sheely, D. John Smith and Margaret Noonan, violin- 
ists. Alice Davis also showed her versatility by opening the 
program with an organ selection by Beethoven, Andante con 
Moto, and by playing the harp accompaniment in several 
vocal numbers, and also by being the official accompanist 
of the program. Frank Jagger appeared as accompanist and 
played the second piano part in the final number, the Grieg 
concerto in A minor. 





Norden to Conduct Brahms Chorus 


The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia announces a chorus 
of 100 especially selected voices, which will give two sub- 
scription concerts in the Bellevue-Stratford ball room. The 
first concert will be held on January 19 and the second on 
May 4.. Prominent soloists, to be announced shortly, will 
assist the chorus. N. Lindsay Norden will conduct. Mr. 
Norden has prepared programs of unusual interest, and 
will present a large number of compositions unheard in 
Philadelphia. 


Yeatman Griffith Master Class a Great Success 


Yeatman Griffith’s fourth annual season of summer vocal 
master classes in Los Angeles may be termed a triumph 
for this’ distinguished pedagogue, as the enrollment for 
both local singers, teachers, and students and those from all 
parts of the States and British Columbia eclipsed all records. 
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Applications for private lessons were so numerous that 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who is her husband's associate teacher 
in the New York studios, again this summer taught the 
overflow. Were it not for the commencement of the Port- 
land, Ore., season, August 9, the Los Angeles season could 
have been extended indefinitely. A number of the students 
from Los Angeles accompanied Mr. and Mrs, Griffith to 
Portland to attend the master classes there from August 
9 to September 6. 

The Yeatman Griffiths reopen their New York studios 
the last week in September. Petitions are already being 
received for them to return to the Pacific Coast next summer. 


RAVINIA OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 

to the ear as the golden ones she poured forth in seasons 
gone by. Philene Falco and Ada Paggi did their bits well. 

Hasselmans directed one of the best performances of the 
Massenet score ever heard by this reviewer, and the Hassel- 
mans of today is incomparably superior to the conductor that 
once presided at the Auditorium and who was snatched up 
by Gatti-Casazza for the Metropolitan and by Eckstein for 
Ravinia. 





It Trovatore, Jury 25 
Il Trovatore was repeated with the 
viously. 


same cast heard pre- 


Metius IN CONCERT 
The concert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with 
Luella Melius again as soloist, replacing Florence Macbeth, 
at the eleventh hour, according to the daily critics, pleased 
the Ravinia habitues greatly. 
CARMEN, JuLy 27 
Carmen was repeated, with Ina Bourskaya taking the lead 
and Martinelli as Don Jose. Bourskaya’s Carmen is an ou 
acquaintance, but she added many new details, especially i 
the third act where the popular actress-singer rose to te, 
dom. The most enjoyable singing of the evening was heard 
in Je Dis, as sung by Luella Melius. 
TRAVIATA, JuLy 28 
If it were only for the way Bori costumed Violetta in 
Traviata and the way she plays the part, one would be re- 
paid for attending the performance of the Verdi opera based 
on La Dame aux Camelias. Then there was Chamlee, who 
also dressed the part of young Germont differently than any 
other tenor, thus giving the old opera a new aspect. The 
audience liked the singing, as was manifested by buoyant 
plaudits, and among the most pleasant things that we can 
report were the settings as arranged by Agnini. 
Tosca, Juty 29 
Tosca was given with an excellent cast headed by Elisa 
beth Rethberg and Edward Johnson. The review of this is 
deferred until the next repetition. 
Samson AND Detiia, Jury 30 
Samson and Delila was repeated with the same 
previously. 


cast heard 


La Vina Breve, Jury 31 
An event of prime importance in the musical world took 
place on Saturday evening, July 31, at Ravinia, when La 
Vida Breve was given its initial presentation. The review 
of this performance will appear in these columns next week. 
RENE Devries. 


Alma Simpson Imports Rondalla Usandizaga 


Alma Simpson, the American soprano, who has toured 
extensively in South America and Spain and this season is 
presenting a program made up entirely of music from these 
countries, recently imported the rondalla Usandizaga to 
assist her in recital. This rondalla is considered one of 
Spain’s foremost ensembles of ancient stringed instruments, 
composed of two bandurrias, a guitar and a lute, and was 
formed fifteen years ago’ when its members potiig io from 
the University of Salamanca, where these rondallas were 
conceived in the Sixteenth Century 

Miss Simpson recently sang at Southampton at the Parrish 
Memorial Art Museum and appeared in Greenwich, Conn., 
on July 30, under the auspices of the Pickwick Supper Club. 
After presenting the Spanish recital in Philadelphia for the 
Spanish Delegation to the Sesqui-Centennial and in Wash 
ington, it will be heard at the University of North Carolina 
on August 13. Many other dates also are already booked. 


Emma Reherte ,, Mascot 


Emma Roberts, Kentucky contralto, has chosen the Ken 
tucky cardinal for her mascot. Like Mary’s little lamb, it 
follows her wherever she goes—the only difference being 


that Mary’s lamb was alive and Emma Roberts’ bird is not. 
Nevertheless, it is a singing likeness. Miss Roberts has it 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN, 
messo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, on the 
Atlantic City boardwalk. Mme. Claussen sang in the Steel 


Pier ballroom on July 18 





stamped on her note-paper, handkerchiefs, and even on het 
trunks, suit-case and hat-box 

When traveling, Miss Roberts always is in possession of 
a deep and spiritual contentment, for she knows that she 
will never have any trouble in loc: iting her baggage. The 
bright red of her Kentucky cardinal never fails to “brighten 
the corner” where her baggage happens to be, so that the 
mere mention of ‘the bird to the porter or baggage man 
brings instant comprehension. 

The Kentucky cardinal was but recently adopted as the 


state bird of Kentucky. Now Emma Roberts has adopted 

and what is more—copyrighted it for her own artistic 
purposes. What more brilliant career could a bird wish 
for? 


It may he added that the scarlet plumage of the cardinal 
goes well with Miss Roberts’ sparkling black eyes and dark 
hair. 


Stoessel Reéngaged for Oratorio Society 
The performance in April of 
Mass was a milestone in Albert Stoessel’s career as 
ductor of the New York Oratorio Society. It 
fifth year of his conductorship of the old society founded in 
1873 by Leopold Damrosch, and in New York, the city of 
kaleidoscopic changes in musical le adership, it is really a 
distinction to have organiza 
tion for five years. 

These five years in the society's history have been rich in 
noteworthy achievement. Not satisfied with a routine repe 
tition of the hackneyed classics, Stoessel, upon assuming the 
conductorship, immediately led his singers into the deep 
waters of Palestrina and other Golden Age a capella co yMpos 
ers. They emerged triumphantly and won the enthusiastic 
acclaim of the critics, whose attitude was. voiced in the 
words of Deems Taylor of the Morning World, who said, 
“Albert Stoessel has restored the Oratorio Society to the 
ranks of a first class choral organization.” Following this 
concert came a performance of Bach's St. Matthew Passion, 
which deepened the fine impression made by Stoessel in the 
a capella program. 

The past five years of the Oratorio Society’s existence 
have been characterized by ceaseless energetic development 
and improvement of the chorus personnel, and the results of 
this regeneration have been generally acclaimed. in the per 
formances of such works as The Hymn of Jesus, Holst: 
Requiem, Brahms; Missa Solemnis, Beethoven: The Beati- 
tudes, Franck; Messiah (seven performances), Handel, and 
Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors, 
was again unanimously chosen 
Society, which promises for the 
can performance of 
verdi’s Sonata Sopra 
Borodin’s Polovetzian 


sach’s monumental B Minor 
con 
marked the 


been chosen conductor of one 


Mr Stoessel 
conductor of the 
new season the 
Malipiero’s Princess 
Santa Maria, Brahms’ Schicksalslied, 

Dances, and the first New York 
performance of the Bach B Minor Mass in its entirety (in 
two narts). Handel’s Messiah will receive its usual Christ 
mastide performance. 
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Frances Alda will return from Europe early in Sep- 
nber r three performances at the Canadian National 
appearing in operatic excerpts with 


and an orchestra under the direc- 
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> I tenor 
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Baer among his 
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in connes Cleveland studios. Each pupil was 

heard in two groups of solos, and the program was con- 

cluded with Arensky uite for two pianos, in which they 
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Julia Claussen will 


pres nite d 


soloist next with 
Henri Verbrugghen 
Paul and 


appear as season 
Symphony Orchestra, 
conducting, in the orchestra’s concerts in St. 
Minneapolis, on March 10 and 11 


Mildred Dilling, who is 
rope has just been engaged by the 
Brooklyn for one of the winter 


Ernest Davis, 


the Minne ipols 


in Eu- 
Club of 


spending the summer 
Chaminade 
concerts. 
reappeared on July 15 at the 
Seattle Stadium, and according to the Seattle Times, “He 
triumphantly repeated the critical herculean vocal feat of 
delivering an artistic concert in the open air. He capti 
veral thousand listeners with the natural charm of 
mality,” 
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The Flonzaley Quartet will return 
custom next season, arriving in time to 
Chamber-Music Festival sponsored by 
idge, which opens in Washington, D. C., 
engagements will immediately follow in 
Poughkeepsie Bridgeport, Hackettstown, Williamstown, 
Springheld, Northampton Dobbs Ferry, White Plains, 
Philadelphia, leading up to the first concert of its New 
York series on November 9. For this, the twenty-third 
season, the quartet will Eastern, Middle Western, 
Southern, and Canadian points. 

Carl Friedberg, now conducting master classes in 
Baden Baden, will return to this country in time to give a 
New York recital early in November Mr. Friedberg’s 
autumn engagements include appearances with the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, Willem van Hoogstraten conduct- 
ing; the Society of the Friends of Music (New York), 
Artur Bodanzky conducting, and the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg conducting. 


pianist of New York, is conducting her 
summer school in ol in Mitchell, S. D. The 


earlier than is its 
take part in the 
Mrs. F. *. Cool- 
October 6. Other 
Bedford Hills, 


cover 


Bernice Frost, 
tenth consec utive 
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course runs for six weeks and will be concluded on August 
28. One of Miss Peon s s pupils, Edward Shadbolt, a young 
lad from Chamberlain, S. D., who has worked with her for 
several summers, won the State Piano Contest. The past 
season proved such a successful one for Miss Frost that 
she remained in New York a month longer than usual. On 
July 1 she accompanied Wilfred Glenn at a concert given 
by the Men’s Glee Club of the Nyack Club at Nyack, N. Y. 

Josephine Forsyth has been booked by her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, to appear in her unique and artistic cos- 
tume recitals before the York Music Club on November 26 
and the Iris Club in Lancaster on November 27. 

Thelma Given, who is summering at 
Mass., has been engaged for a recital at Newburgh, 
on November 8, and on the twenty-third of the 
month will play in Paterson, N. , 

Ernest Hutcheson has been engaged for the 
Mass., Festival, which opens the first week in 
He will appear on October 8 as soloist with the New York 
Symphony, playing the Tschaikowsky concerto. On Octo- 
ber 18 he is booked for an appearance in Dayton, Ohio, 
under the auspices of the Civic Music League. Mr. Hutche 
New York recital is scheduled for October 25 in 
Carnegie Hall. 

The Lenox String Quartet, now under the management 
of Annie Friedberg, will give two New York recitals next 
season at Acolian Hall, the first on November 16 and the 
second in January 

The London String Quartet, 
eighty and ninety concerts in South 
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the United States the latter part of December, its first con- 
cert here being January 4 in Hartford, Conn. 

Sylvia Lent will have her third engagement in two 
years with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra when she returns 
to that city next season. The young violinist, who has ap- 
peared with the New York Symphony, Chicago, and State 
symphonies, was introduced last season to Buffalo as soloist 
with the Detroit Orchestra under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and 
as a consequence of her success was reéngaged two months 
later for Detroit, also with Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducting, 
Among other engagements for Miss Lent next season is a 
recital in Hartford, Conn., under the auspices of the 
Woman's Club. 

George Liebling, pianist-composer, 
winter season dates as follows: October 10, 
Boston; 24, Chicago. Immediately 
his national tour, being booked already for more than 
thirty-five engagements. After having scored heavily at 
Bemidji, Minn., on July 9, he closed his summer season 
on July 26 at DeKalb, Mich. Mr. Liebling will have his 
second violin sonata played at his New York concert by 
Joseph Coleman, and at his Chicago concert by Leon 
Sametini. 

Mary Lewis’ arrival in Paris this summer was the 
cause, everywhere she appeared, for the orchestras to play 
the waltz from the Merry Widow, the musical comedy in 


has fixed his early 
New York; 16, 


afterwards he starts on 


August 5, 1926 


which she gained fame last year in Paris. Following her 
debut at the Opera Comique in La Boheme, the waltz song 
from that opera was played upon her entrance anywhere 
there was an orchestra, except on one occasion. Miss 
Lewis’ hair dresser failed to appear, so that night she wore 
a white bobbed wig with a silver frock. So completely did 
the white hair change her appearance that her own friends 
failed to recognize her until she smiled the famous Lewis 
smile. 

Hans Merx, German Lieder singer, 
all-German program given during the New York Edison 
Hour over WRNY on July 27. He sang The Evening 
Star, from Tannhauser. with orchestral accompaniment, and 
a group of Lieder by Schubert, Robert Franz and Schu- 
mann, displaying beautiful tone, taste and fine poetical 
sense, 

Dr. J. Christopher Marks, of New York, who has been 
visiting relatives in England, has just left London for the 
continent where he contemplates a pleasure trip. Dr. 
Marks will return to America early in the fall. 

Mary Miller Mount played on July 6 at a D. A. R. 
meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. On the 
evening of July 7 she was one of the assisting artists in a 
musical reading of Enoch Arden given by William O. 
Miller, baritone, under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania Summer School, During the early part of 
the summer Mrs. Mount was kept busy with coaching and 
other musical activities, but she left Philadelphia on August 
1 for a vacation of six weeks. She already is booked for 
numerous engagements next season, one of them being 
a recital in Ogontz, Pa., October 13. 

Marie wrong rh contralto, will spend her vacation at 
her camp on Eagle River, Wis. Like her sturdy ancestors 
who were among the early pioneers of this country, Miss 
Morrisey loves her nature wild. Dressed in khaki knickers 
and high boots, she gives evidence of none of the feminine 
fears of snakes and other of the varied crawling things of 
the forest. She is a good shot and can cast a line with the 
most experienced. Miss Morrisey will begin her season 
with a New York recital early in October. 

Francis Macmillen scored a genuine success at Cor- 
nell University, playing a recital in the summer concert 
course on July 16. “Macmillen’s playing is not only intel- 
lectually convincing, like that of many who have attained 
a certain mastery of technic,” the Ithaca Journal-News re- 
ports of Macmillen’s artistry; “it is much more, for his 
interpretations are full of strong emotional appeal, tem- 
pered by a saneness which never allows him to descend to 
the sentimental. The concert was obviously enjoyed by an 
unusually large audience.” 

Arthur Middleton will sing the leading baritone solos 
at a Wagnerian concert to be given next season at the 
Eastman Theater in Rochester, N. Y. In December he 
makes his annual pilgrimage to Chicago to sing The Messiah 
again for the Apollo Club of that city, with which organiza- 
tion he has already sung more than a dozen return engage- 
ments. Other concerts scheduled for Middleton are in 
Reading, Pa., and Paterson, N. J., and joint recitals with 
Paul Authouse include Detroit and Lancaster, Pa. 

Kathryn Meisle, popular contralto of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, will give a recital for the Chromatic 
Club of Buffalo, N. Y., on January 4, This engagement 
immediately precedes her Pacific Coast concert tour, which 
is booked for January and February. At the conclusion of 
her western appearances Miss Meisle will come East to 
sing for the second time in Rochester, N. Y., when she 
will be heard with the Rochester Symphony Orchestra in a 
gala Wagnerian concert. 

Charles Naegele, and Rafaelo Diaz, will give*a joint 
recital in Mount Kisco, N. Y., on September 16, under the 
auspices of the Bedford Musical Association. 


Herman Neuman, during a period of two years as 
musical director of WNYC, has given more than 300 piano 
recitals, including a series of lecture recitals on various 
musical subjects. He has become one of the most widely 
known and most popular artists appearing before the radio 
public. 

Lee Pattison completed his series of four recital talks 
in Lake Forest, Ill, to the great delight of the local musical 
summer colony. On June 30 his program was devoted : 
Revolution, as expressed in a Chopin program; July 7, 
program of sixteenth and seventeenth century music; tee 
14, a program styled I Hear America Singing, and which 
included compositions by MacDowell, Griffes and Sowerby; 
the final program, July 21, was devoted to sonatas for violin 
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and piano given jointly with Jacques Gordon and including 
only two sonatas, the op. 96 by Beethoven and the Sonata 
in A by Pizzetti. The success of this series was so out- 
standing that Mr. Pattison will give similar recitals next 
season in other cities. 

Fred Patton will sing leading baritone roles in four of 
the productions given next season by the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Association, including Tannhauser, Il ‘lrovatore, 
Aida and Lohengrin. Mr. Patton has been winning great 
success this summer as a member of the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera Company. 

The Princess Pat’s Band has been booked as the open- 
ing attraction for the Kiwanis Club of Saginaw, Mich. A 
tour is being arranged for the band under Management 
Ernest Briggs and will include the leading cities of North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Michigan, 
starting in Grand Forks on September 2. 

“John Powell, ranked with America’s leading com- 
posers today, and who besides is a pianist of distinction, 
was enthusiastically greeted,” reported the Stockton (Cal.) 
Daily Record. “tach of the old masters on Powell's pro- 
gram gave expression to that which is modern and Ameri- 
can and pleasing to the ear of today’s crowd. Beethoven 
might have written his Three Country Dances yesterday, 
so stimulating and invigorating are they musically. All 
of these Mr. Powell played with a fine virility and a thor- 
ough musicianship. His Liszt numbers, in particular the 
Slumber Song, were extremely lovely.” “John Powell 
Scores a Hit,” headlined Josephine Williams in the Stock- 
ton Daily Independent, and she also said: “Mr. Powell’s 
music is of that exquisitely subtle and poetic quality which 
grips its auditors with the amazing loveliness of its tones, 
the singing quality which marks each note whether that 
note be the faintest pianissimo or the most thunderous 
crescendo,” 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, will give a joint recital with 
Victor de Gomez on August 9 at Santa Barbara, Cal., and 
on August 15 will appear as soloist under Nicolai Sokoloff 
with the San Francisco Orchestra at San Mateo, Cal. 

Joan Ruth shared the microphone with Allen McQuhae 
during the Atwater Kent Sunday night program broadcast 
from station WEAF on July 25. August 8, Nicolai Bere- 
jowsky, violinist, will be the guest artist. Miss Ruth has 
returned to Cincinnati for three more weeks of opera. 

Helen Stanley is spending her vacation at Twin Lakes, 
Conn. She has been engaged for a recital at Bar Harbor, 
Me., August 14, appearing in the series of summer con- 
certs given each season by Mrs. Henry Dimock. 

Prof. Donald Francis Tovey, who made an unusually 
fine impression on his first American concert tour last year, 
is expected to arrive in New York late this summer for 
additional appearances in the United States. He will im- 
mediately start for the Pacific Coast, returning early in 
October. His New York recital is scheduled for Novem- 
ber 2 at Aeolian Hall. Prof. Tovey will make a short 
tour through the Middle West and the New England 
States, as he is only able to remain away from his duties 
abroad for six weeks. : 

Tofi Trabilsee’s artist-pupil, Emily Hurst, will offer a 
group of Old English songs on August 7, from the studios 
of WGBS. Genevieve Azar completed a successful Euro- 
pean concert tour witih a recital at the Imperial Theater in 
Frankfurt, Germany, and the young artist is now taking a 
well earned rest with friends in Italy and France. Another 
young Trabilsee artist, Julia McIntire, of the Chicago Opera, 
gave several concerts in Vienna and Budapest and_ received 
high praise from European music lovers and critics. For 
the coming season Francisco Rano and his orchestra will 
assist Mr. Trabilsee in the conducting of his opera classes. 

The University of Miami, at Coral Gables, Miami, Fla., 
has issued its preliminary announcement, for the school year 
of 1926-27. Registration takes place on October 15 and 16; 
classes begin October 18 and extend to June 17. The School 
of Music—which will be the Miami Conservatory—offers 
comprehensive courses in all branches of music. 

Dan Visanska, violinist, spent the early part of the 
summer at Grangerville, and is now at Old Forge, N. Y., 
where he will remain for the balance of the warm months. 
He will return to New York on October 1. 

Clarence Whitehill has made some chanves in his 
summer plans and will go to San Francisco. After attend- 
ing the annual Jinks held by the Bohemian Club, he will 
spend the remainder of the summer at Pebble Beach. En 
route to New York he will stop at Pasadena and also visit 
his home in Iowa, arriving in the metropolis after Labor 
Day to begin work on his new roles for the coming season 
at the Metropolitan Oepra. 

The Yost String Quartet will meet this month for daily 
rehearsals at the summer home of Gaylord Yost, first vio- 
linist and founder, at Melody Lodge, Fayette, Ohio. Pro- 
grams will be prepared for next season and also new works 
will be considered for presentation. The latter part of 
August engagements will be filled on the New Jersey shore, 
and during the coming season the organization will give a 
series of four chamber music concerts in Pittsburgh, the 
first of which will be given in October. 





Richard Bonelli to Concertize 

Prior to joining the San Francisco Opera Company, with 
which he will sing leading roles in Rigoletto, Barber of 
Seville and Trovatore, Richard Bonelli will have a short 
concert tour, opening with a recital for the Seven Arts 
Society of Long Beach, Cal., on August 17. 

Following the San Francisco Opera season, Bonelli will 
go to Los Angeles to join the Los Angeles Civic Opera 
Company, when he will be heard in Faust, Samson et 
Delilah, Trovatore, Traviata, and Butterfly. On complet- 
ing the Los Angeles season Mr. Bonelli will open another 
short concert tour at Riverside, Cal., on October 18, and 
will be heard in several cities on his way East before he 
reports to the Chicago Civic Opera Company the last week 
in the month. He is solidly booked for opera and con- 
certs until April 9, at the present writing, which testifies 
to the enormous popularity of this young American baritone. 


Nikola Zan Popular in Portland 


On his return to Portland, Ore., to resume his summer 
master classes, Nikola Zan, New York baritone, found that 
his popularity and success had considerably grown since 
last season. Today he not only has local pupils, but also a 
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number from the states of Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia, even including some from Chicago. He also has 
a number of local professional Singers, all of whom are 
enthusiastic over their work. Mr. Zan has had the unique ex- 
perience of having an artist-pupil, Miss McCullough, fol- 
low him from Portland to New York and all the way back 
to Portland so as to be able to continue her studies uninter- 
ruptedly. Mr. Zan is very enthusiastic about the talent 
he has found out West and with the cooperation of his 
pupils he is achieving remarkable results. 


THE WAR ON THE VOCAL CORDS 





(Continued from page 8.) 

Proceeding from the nose downwards, the entire nose is 
incapable of any motion whatsoever, septum and turbinated 
bones being, fixed and possessing no mechanism of motion. 
To descend further, the soft palate is flexible but its sound 
production is chiefly to the nocturnal sound known as the 
snore, which could hardly be classed as a singing tone. The 
tongue is mobile and enables the production of consonants 
of various kinds but not a sustained series of vibrations. 
Next the epiglottis, which so far as the writer has heard 
has not been regarded as a tone producer. Finally we reach 
the larynx. A marvellously flexible organ, extremely com- 
plicated in structure, possessing two cords or lips which 
are capable of being widely separated or brought together 
across the windpipe in the path of the air escaping from 
the lungs. Needless to say, these cords can only be observed 
by means of the laryngoscope or throat mirror, and it is 
only when their action has been observed that its full signif- 
icance can be appreciated. The writer has not the slightest 
hesitation in asserting that those who are not familiar with 
the action of these cords through actual personal observa- 
tion (not an occasional glance over the shoulder of a spe- 
cialist) are utterly and absolutely incompetent even to dis- 
cuss the question of voice production. One unfamiliar with 
laryngoscopic procedure has denied himself the opportunity 
of gaining a real comprehension of the actual vocal organ 
and its marvellous functioning. Such a person is condemned 
to speculations and imaginings and cannot be considered as 
having any reaily valid information to contribute to the sub- 
ject. 

If the vocal cords are not the originators of vocal tone, 
why is it that a tiny globule of mucus, an almost infinites- 
imal nodule, the thickening of the cords due to inflammation 
have so marked an effect upon the yoice. Probably everyone 
who reads these words has had the experience of tem- 
porarily losing his or her voice owing to an attack of acute 
laryngitis, but how many have had the experience of seeing 
with their own eyes the condition of inflammation which 
renders them speechless? And yet this is a simple and 
casy matter to one acquainted with laryngoscopy. 

The whole subject seems to the writer to be akin to the 
legend of the Greek philosophers who were speculating as to 
how many teeth a horse had in its mouth. After much argu- 
ment and discussion it was suggested that it might be a good 
idea to open the horse’s mouth and look inside. How about 
applying this suggestion to the production of the voice? 





Activities of Selby C. Oppenheimer 

The activities of the Selby C. Oppenheimer office in San 
Francisco are in no way relaxed because of the summer 
season, What with completion of the many details con- 
cerned with the Louis Graveure teaching enterprizes, the 
constant flow of subscribers choosing their seat locations for 
the Oppenheimer concert course, and the booking and ar- 
ranging of some twenty series of musical events in as many 
Northern California cities, the office is a continuous bee-hive 
of activity. Graveure will be completely sold out for his 
five weeks of master class work in San Francisco, just as he 
was in Los Angeles. 

Oppenheimer is busy selling the few remaining places al- 
lotted to season ticket subscription in the unusual concert 
course he has announced for next year. Ten events, all to 
be given in the Exposition Auditorium, which is to be re- 
duced to concert hall capacity and accoustically perfected, 
make up his program, Starting with a Graveure recital in 
October the numbers of this series include recitals by Galli- 
Curci, Schipa, Ponselle and Chamlee; joint recitals by Ga- 
brilowitsch and Flesch, and by Percy Grainger and the New 
York String Quartet, a program by the Russian Symphonic 
Choir, an appearance by Mischa Elman and his String Quar- 
tet, and performances by Mikail Mordkin and his Ballet 
Russe and orchestra. These are being offered for a season 
ticket rate of from $10.00 to $5.00, and already 2,500 of the 
allotted 3,000 tickets are subscribed for. Oakland also will 
enjoy an Oppenheimer series at prices of from $8.50 to $5.00. 
In conjunction with Alice Secekles these artists and attrac- 
tions comprise the ten numbers of the Oakland offering: 
Graveure, Ponselle, Josephine Lucchese, Percy Grainger, the 
Mordkin Ballet, Mischa Elman and his Quartet, the Russian 
Choir, Chamlee, Fiesch and Gabrilowitsch and Julia Claussen 
and Paul Kochanski in joint recitals. The Fairmont Hotel 
series, also booked by Oppenheimer, will have programs by 
the Russian Choir, Julia Claussen, Jose Mojica, Os-Ke-Non- 
Ton and the New York String Quartet. Series of all-star 
recitals, numbering from four to ten events each, are also 
being arranged by this management in Berkeley (University 
of California), Stanford University, Piedmont High School, 
Modesto, Merced, Eureka, Reno, Nev., Sacramento and 
Stockton, Cal., Alameda, Chico, San Rafael, Santa Rosa, 
San Jose and other Northern California cities. 

As special attractions, Oppenhemier will bring to the west 
next year Elsie Janis and her company, Will Rogers and the 
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CLAUDINE LEEVE, 


Boston soprano, whose work has attracted much favorable 


notice, sailed on the S.S. Martha Washington, on Wednes 


day, June 23, for an extended trip throughout Europe. Her 
itinerary includes visits to the Azores, Lisbon, Portugal, 
Patras, Dalmatia, Trieste, England, Ireland, France, 
Switserland and Germany. While in Europe she will make 
concert appearances in Berlin and Paris. During the past 


Hoist with 


will give 


season Mme. Leeve scored a splendid success as s 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra of Boston. She 
a recital in that city on November 17, at Jordan Hall 


De Reszke Singers, Ruth Draper, the theosophist Anne Bes 


ant, and a host of other attractive features 


Extensive Tours for Myra Mortimer 


Facing one of the most extensive concert tours an American 
singer has had, Myra Mortimer, American contralto, is spend 
ing a few months at the Riviera and other European resorts 
prior to beginning her season. She made her first American 
appearances in New York, Boston, Chicago and other key 
cities last season and her success was outstanding in the sea 
son’s activities. 

The contralto will open her season in Copenhagen, and 
during the first three weeks will sing in Norway and Sweden. 
She will sing her final concert in the northern countries an 
hour before the boat sails to take her to Germany for a series 
of concerts there. Her tour will lead her to Prague, Buda 
pest and Riga. On December 1, she will sing the first of 
twelve concerts in Holland, and her Dutch tour will end a 
few days before Christmas when Miss Mortimer wil! start 
for America. 

Although the rest of Miss Mortimer’s season has not been 
decided upon, it is certain to be a busy one whether she re 
mains in America or returns to Europe where tours of Spain 
France and England are in prospect. 


Frederick R. Huber Arranges Program 


Baltimore’s second annual music festival in Druid Hill 
Park was attended by an audience of 40,000, The concert 
was given by the Baltimore Parks Symphony Orchestra. 
Robert Tula, director, and the Municipal Band, Nelson C 
Kratz, director. During the intermission motion pictures 
were shown, and the program also included community 
singing. Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of music 
arranged the evening’s entertainment 


Ernesto Berimen Leaves for California 
Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and teacher, left for California 


on August 1, to be away for about five weeks. Mr 
men had a strenuous winter, teaching a 
at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios, and his 
Coast will be devoted entirely to recreation 
deserved rest. He will spend most of the time in Lo 
Angeles and San Francisco, visiting friends. He plans to 
return to New York about the first week in September 
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Theodore S. Bergey a Successful Voice Teacher 


representative of the MuvuSsICAL 
Bergey as he met the eminent voice 
Joulevard, Chicago, one hot July 
morning, “yet it seems only yesterday that I met you for 
the first time, and really we have known each other for 
close to a quarter of a century.” 

“Do you want to see something interesting? 
up to my studio.” So to Lyon & Healy 
journeyed, and, after admiring Mr Bergey’s large and 
sumptuous studio, we asked to see the interesting docu 
ment he had to show us. Mr. Bergey then brought from 
his library a copy of a paper called “The Fine Arts,” de 
voted to literature, painting, music and sculpture. The 
copy was dated June 15, 1899, and was devoted to musical 
organizations and celebrities of Chicago. On the first in 
side page appeared the picture of Leopold Godowsky, 
“piano virtuoso,” then teaching piano in Chicago with 
marked The next page brought another acquaint- 
ance, Harrison M. Wild, even then conductor of the Apollo 
Musical Club and the Chicago Mendelssohn Club. Another 
picture showed the Spiering Quartet, the members of which 
were Theodore Spiering, Otto “Roehrborn, Adolf Weidig and 
seorenam Diestel. Other pictures in the paper were those of 
}.. Gaston Gottschalk, August Hyllested, W. H. Neidlinger, 
the late Frederick W. Root, George Hamlin and Charles W. 
Clark, Jenny Osborn, Sue Harrington Furbeck and Helen 
Buckley (the last five being captioned “Five Sweet Singers’), 
Theodore Thomas, Frank T. Baird, Frank B. Webster, 
John J. Hattstaedt, Thomas Taylor Drill, the late Emil 


flies,” said a 
T heodore 9 
Michigan 
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THEODORE S. BERGEY 

Liebling, J. H. Kowalski, R. Capoul Cuttriss Warde, the 
late Wilham H. Sherwood, William S. Baxter, D. : 
Clippinger, William Lewis, the late L. A. Phelps, Charles 
Wilbur McDonald, Alfred F. McCarrell, Anita Owen, 
George Eager, Bernhard Ulrich, Karleton Hackett (who 
then wore a full beard), Alfred Williams, Francis §S 
Moore, Clara Murray, Arthur Friedheim, Anthony Stanko- 
witch, Clement B. Shaw, Robert C. Bain, Mr. and the late 
Mrs. T. S. Bergey, G.. Grant-Schaefer, the late S. E. 
Jacobsohn, Max Kramm, Genevieve Clark Wilson, Ragna 
Linne, Glenn que the late Max Heinrich, Christine Niel- 
son Dreier, the late Frank King Clark, Edith Evelyn Evans, 
the Chicago Orchestra, Mme. Hess-Burr, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bicknell Young, Jessie L. Gaynor, Joseph Vilim, C. W. 
Best, the late Bernhard Listemann, the late Milon R. 
Harris, Frank F. Winter, W. W. Hinshaw, Hans S. Line, 
Earl R. Drake, Mrs. John Vance Cheney, Mme. de Nor- 
ville, Blanche Chapman, and Pauline Slosson 

After perusing the magazine, we told Mr. Bergey that 
whenever he would come to our office we would show him 
the file of the Musica Courter since 1880 and he would 
see how different the musicians of the early nineties were 
from those of today. We also told Mr. Bergey that the 
majority of alee who advertised a quarter of a century 
ago and who have advertised steadily all through those 
years were the most in demand, not only in Chicago but 
also everywhere else. 

“Name value, my dear Mr. Bergey, goes a long way 
when it is backed with talent. Take your own case. It is 
well known that you were a pupil of the late Frederick W. 
Root, the late George Ellsworth Holmes and Whitney 
Mockridge. Musicians and others remember that you 
have had great success as director of singing societies and 
clubs, and the many pupils you have brought before the 
public have been a big asset for you. Some day it will 
be interesting to younger musicians to know that you are 
now not only a very successful voice teacher, but, as a mat- 
ter of record, you also have been successful not only as a 
director of choral socities but also—so we understand— 
as first reader of the Christian Science Society of Chicago, 
a branch of the Mother Church of Boston, Mass.” 

Mr. Bergey permitted us to ask him many questions, but 
he invariably answered us, “Do you really believe your read- 
ers would be interested to know what I am doing, what I 
have done and what I contemplate doing in the future? 
Do you think it very interesting to write about Theodore 
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S. Bergey? If you do, go ahead; write whatever you wish. 
You know what I have done, what | stand for in this 
community, and I have been acquainted with you for many 
years.” 

To write about a man who won't talk is not an easy task, 
and we told Mr. Bergey we would run his picture of today 
and if he were not more loquacious on another visit, we 
would publish his picture taken twenty-seven years ago, 
when he was “sporting” a lovely blonde moustache that 
made him look older than he does today. 


Dr. Carl in Switzerland 
Carl is spending August on the Swiss Ri- 
vicinity of the villas of Paderewski, 


William C. 


viera in the immediate 


Josef Hofmann, Emmanuel Moor, Ernest Schelling and many 


other prominent artists. Dr. Carl is pre paring for his season, 
which begins September 30 at the Sesqui-Centennial in 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


recital on the grand 
From then on 


when he will play a 
organ in the auditorium of the Exposition. 
he will be busy filling many engagements. 

While abroad Dr. Carl is collecting many novelties and 
studying new methods to add to the course at the Guilmant 
Organ School. The enrollment is already very large, show 
ing the interest in matters organistic in the United States. 
As organists have so many diversified opportunities of dis- 
playing their talent at the present time, an added incentive 
is given for work and special coaching. Formerly the 
‘hurch position and recital engagements were all one could 
look forward to; now the list also includes the position as 
municipal organist, private residence organist, film and thea 
ter playing, recitals in the department stores, and engage- 
ments as professor in the universities, colleges, and schools 

f learning throughout the country. The Guilmant students 
have been particularly fortunate in securing many of these 
positions, which they now fill with success. 

The free scholarships annually offered by the Hon. and 
Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer are bringing in responses in large 
numbers, insuring a long list who will compete for them 
on September 27, the day sct for the examination tests. 

Dr. Carl returns to Paris as the guest of Joseph Bonnet 
and Felix Guilmant before sailing for New York. 


Philadelphia, 


Earle G. Killeen Busy in Minneapolis 
Following the recent and successful outdoor performance 
of Aida, in Minneapolis, presented under the direction of 
Earle G. Killeen and the University of Minnesota, Mr. 
Killeen is busy at the University with summer work and in 
preparing for his fall activities. 


RONEN 
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Hermann Suter 

Baste, Switzer-aAnp.—Hermann Suter, conductor of the 
Basle Symphony Orchestra, died here on June 22, after a 
short illness. His fame, both as conductor and composer, 
reached far beyond the borders of his own country. 
Especially the recently produced oratorio, Le Laudi di San 
Francesco, reviewed in the Musicat Courier at the time, 
has aroused international attention. Suter was born in 1870 
in Kaiserstuhl, Aargau, Switzerland, studied with Hans 
Huber in Basle, and later became his successor as musical 
leader of the city. He also attended the conservatories of 
Stuttgart and Leipsic. He conducted choruses in various 
Swiss cities and was for a time organist of a church in 
Ziirich, K 


Joaquin Cassad6 

Joaquin Cassad6é composer (father of Gaspar Cassadé, 
cellist), has just died in Barcelona at the age of fifty-eight. 
He was born in Catalonia and was a pupil of Frigola. The 
Cassad6 compositions include one dramatic symphony heard 
for the first time in Nurnburg in 1903; the symphonic poem, 
Saint Joseph’s Death (Barcelona, 1895) ; Fantasia Espafiola, 
considered by the French critics to be a masterpiece ( Paris, 
1911) ; an opera, The Black Friar, which had its premiere at 
the Liceo, Barcelona (1918), and more than two hundred 

works of sacred music. Cassado was endowed with great 
“aye ya and sound technical knowledge, and was loved 
by all who knew him for his kindness and sympathy. 

= y 
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BIRCHARD WEEK 


There has just been completed at Birchard Hall, New 
York, an intensive course in music education, Father Finn, 
director of the Paulist Choir, lectured on voice training 
and vocal ensemble music, and illustrated his work with a 
group of boys. William L. Tomlins, noted educator, gave 
a series of inspirational talks on Music and Its Relation to 
Life. Mary Perry King, exponent of musical speech and 
the making of personality, gave a lecture recital showing 
the possibilities of the spoken word with musical accom- 
paniment. Edward Maryon, author of Marcotone, spoke 
on the Science of Tone-Color. 

Artist recitals were high lights of the week. These in- 
cluded Michio Ito, Japanese dancer, who gave a lecture re- 
cital on The Nature and the Art of Dancing; H. Maurice 
Jacquet, late of the Opera Comique, Paris, who gave daily 
programs of classic and folk music; Paul Robson, singer 
of Negro Spirituals; and Laura Williams, who gave native 
Arabian songs in costume. 

The practical side of staging operattas, and their artistic 
production, were presented by David Stevens and Gladys 
Pitcher, and several operettas were sung by students under 
these experienced leeaders. A pleasant feature of the work 
on operettas was the appearance of Arthur Bergh, who played 
his two operettas, In Arcady and The Goblin Fair. 

Toy Symphony Orchestra instruments and their use, to- 
gether with practical scores for such work, were shown by 
J. Lillian Vandevere. The interpretation of school material 
was given by M. Teresa Armitage and Harvey Worthington 
Loomis. With Mr. Loomis as accompanist and Miss Armi- 
tage as conductor, the students gained new vision and spirit. 

Henry Hadley conducted three of his songs from the 
Senior Laurel Songs, the new High School book, recently 
published by Birchard. The well known poet, Edwin Mark- 
ham, was also a guest of Mr. Birchard, and delighted the 
audience by reading some of his quatrains and his poem, 
Lincoln, the Man of the People. 

Birchard Week was held from July 19 to 24 in the rooms 
of the Birchard Company in the new Steinway Building. 
The week happened to coincide with one of New York's 
famous or infamous hot spells, but even this could not lessen 
the ardor of the visiting students, most of them teachers or 
school supervisors. The attendance from beginning to end 
of the week taxed the capacity of the hall and reception room 
adjoining. The hours were originally scheduled as from 2 to 
6 every afternoon, but were regularly extended so as to begin 
at 1, and there were informal forenoon sessions. 

The school inaugurated a policy novel in many respects, 
notably in the provision that had been made to comply with all 
reasonable requests for special instruction without interfering 
with the regular schedule, and also in the choice of subjects 
covered in the course and the absence of anything dry or 
tedious. Demonstration was the keynote, practical and _ il- 
luminating, with just enough theory to prepare the class for 
intelligent understanding of the practice. 

The success of this undertaking was so great that Mr. 
Birchard has already announced another and longer session 
for 1927. 


Summer Tour for Joan of Arc 

Clara Clemens, who has been in California with her 
husband, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, has returned East and is 
starting on a summer tour presenting the dramatic success, 
Joan of Arc, as given last season at Columbia University, 
New York, at the Walter Hampden Theater, New York, 
with the Walter Hampden Players, and later at the Shubert 
Lafayette Theater in Detroit under the auspices of the 
Michigan University Alumnae Association. Ernest Briggs, 
Miss Clemens’ manager, who has just returned from a 
round of the summer resorts, announces that the dates sel- 
ected for the tour are in Lake Placid, N. Y.; Bar Harbor, 
Me., and Newport (at the Casino) between the Horse Show 
and the Tennis Tournament. The fall tour of the Joan of 
Are Company will start in New York City about Novem 
ber 1 and will continue until the holidays. Clara Clemens 
will appear in Paris, after Easter, in this interpretation of 
her father’s book, and will also have an appearance in Lon- 
don, and the following season will make a coast to coast 
tour in the United States and Canada. 


George Perkins Raymond Versatile 

Following George Perkins Raymond's recent appearance 
in Erie, Pa., with the symphony orchestra, it was the con- 
sensus of critical opinion that he “sang with rare taste 
and great beauty of tone.” In addition to his evident talent 
for singing the tenor has a flare for languages, having the 
ability to speak fluently in French, German, Italian and 
English. Mr. Raymond has been fortunate in securing his 
education through school, university and travel. He has a 
penchant for collecting souvenirs and relics of the artistic 
type, and has acquired many interesting pieces during his 
travels. 

After Mr. Raymond's return from Europe early in 
October, he will open his third season on the Pacific Coast 
and work eastward with recitals in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
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Boston-and other centers, and also fulfil numerous engage- 
ments in principal cities including Washington, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Syracuse, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Operatic Engagement for Klibansky Pupil 

Lottice Howell, pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has been en- 
gaged to sing the prima donna role in the new jazz opera 
by Franke Harling which will have its first performance 
on September, 20 in Philadelphia and will then come to New 
York. 

Mr. Klibansky, who has just concluded his master class 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been most enthusiastic 
about the talent he found there, and it has been a source 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY, 
and his pupil, Lottice Howell, who has been engaged to 
sing the leading role in Franke Harling’s new Jass Opera 


of the utmost satisfaction to him to see the progress the 
students have made despite the short period of time for 
study. Mr. Klibansky’s second concert in Chicago, which 
was given on July 22, was one of the big successes of the 
summer season. On the program were included selections 
by Handel, Debussy, Franz, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Haile, Gilberte and Johnson. The studio was crowded with 
music lovers and staunch admirers of Mr. Klibansky’s art, 
and the many complimentary comments heard in regard to 
his singing were a sure evidence of the excellent work 
which the artist has accomplished. 

Mr. Klibansky returned to New York on August 2 and 
has resumed teaching, finding many pupils in anxious ex- 
pectation of his arrival. 


Maria Caselotti Returns from Abroad 


Maria Caselotti, coloratura soprano, wife and_ stellar 
pupil of Guido Caselotti, Los Angeles vocal teacher, has 
returned from a sojourn of three years in Italy, where she 
sang in the principal opera houses. Her memorable ap- 
pearance as Violetta in La Traviata at the Costanzi in 
Rome, where she was heard in five performances, led the 
critics to refer to her as the “unsurpassable Traviata.” 
Flattering criticisms also were received by Mme. Caselotti 
in the press of Palermo, Milan, and other Italian cities. 
Upon her return to America she was greeted with a con- 
tract to appear in October with the San Diego Civic Opera 
Association in La Traviata and Rigoletto, 


Isabel Richardson Molter Dates 


The following engagements have been booked for Isabel 
Richardson Molter and Harold Molter for the coming sea- 
son: September—Opening program, Artists’ Course at New 
First Congregational Church, Chicago; recital, Parsons 
Conservatory of Music, Fairchild, lowa; October 3—re 
cital, Artists’ Course of Rev. E. Burns Martin, Kenosha, 
Wis., return engagement; 10—recital, Aeolian Hall, New 
York City; January 13—recital, Jordan Hall, Boston, 
Mass.; March—recital, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.; recital, State Teachers’ College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Oscar Hatch Hawley Sails 
Oscar Hatch Hawley, well known conductor and band 
master, as well as being director of music at Iowa State 
University, Ames, lIa., sailed last week from New York 
for Paris, where he will spend several weeks prior to re 
suming his activities at lowa State. 
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Songs 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
I’m a-Rolling, by William Arms Fisher.—Those who 


like negro spirituals will be delighted to receive this new 
arrangement by Mr. Fisher, who is one of the most skill- 
ful of all of those who undertake such arrangemeits. 
This reviewer must confess to being unable to see the 
value of such music, but there are many who think that 
it is the most important output ot America, and the 
public seems to be “sold” to the idea. 

Time, You Old Gipsy Man, by Daniel Protheroe.— 
This appears to be a composition ol exceptional merit 
and color. The poem, by Ralph Hodgson, is what one 
may call clever, and the composer has set to it a fitting 
and inspired melody of an extended sort and much de- 
veloped, with moments of interesting harmony and con- 
trapuntal arrangement. 


Daffodil Comes Home Today, by John H. Densmore. 

Here we have a rousing good tune with a strong 
rhythm and a very finely wrought accompaniment. It is 
a song of cheerfulness, and it is cheerful and bright all 
the way through. There is an excellent climax running 
up to an optional B flat in the high key, for those singers 
who like to take it. 

Enchantment, by William Arms Fisher.—-Mr. Fisher 
is.one of America’s composers who possesses a real gift 
of lyric melody with a very unusual skill in music writing. 
This song, like other works of his, has not only beauty 
but also high effectiveness. The harmony is exception- 
ally rich and this richness is attained without sacrificing 
the melodic line. The song is altogether charming and 
it is hoped that it may find the success it deserves. 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 


I Know a Low White Cottaze, by Arthur A. Penn.— 
Mr. Penn, well remembered for Smilin’ Through and 
many other popular hits. has just written both words 
and music of a new ballad which has all the earmarks 
of another success. The music is a_ straightforward, 
simple melody that catches the attention and the heart 
at once. The voice part is not difficult and is very grate 
ful. All in all it isean example of best ballad writing. 
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SOHMER 


HE pre-eminence 

of the Sohmer Piano 
as the ideal musical 
instrument of the home 
is further enhanced by 
Period encasements 
that give to it the 
added appeal of fine 
furniture. 


For more than half a 
century the Sohmer 
has enjoyed interna- 
tional fame for its 
extraordinary beauty 
of tone. The added 
charm of beautiful 
exteriors in various 
periods of furniture 
design, at but a slight 
increase in cost, makes 
it the most desirable 
piano for the home of 
good taste. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles 
and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players, 
and Reproducing Players, all of one qual- 
ity. Uprights from $700 and upward. 
Grands $1250 and upward. Period models 
in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance, Louss 
XVI, Spanish Renaissance and Jacobean. 
Monthly terms of payment if desired. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed on request. 





SOHMER & CO. 


Established 1872 
31 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Factory - Astoria, L. I. 
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DT IN RECITAL 
School presented one of 
members, Else Harthan Arendt, in 
Arts Recital Hall. Not only is 
1 teachers in Chicago, 
demand as a recital artist. Her 
pon her excellent vocal qualifica 
ful texture and used 
charm and 
to the en- 
occasion the gifted 
by Rubinstein, Max 
were her interpreta 
Hageman made up 
listeners’ delight, 
applause, that they con 
gracious Mme. Arendt 
assisted on the program 
pianist, forth fine 


t vowe 


beaut 
her personal 
add materially 


Na the 


who set 

ES FOR MICHIGAN 
last week to take up her 
gton, Mich., where the 
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irecting the music for the 
iccompanied by several 
Chicago studio this 
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(kl - (j,eraldine Wallace, ol 
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LEGE REeCITAI 

Musical College's 

Central Theater were given by 
e Boguslawski, July 27; July 29 

from the various departments 
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during the and give 
ima Al 
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Of Chicago Opera Association 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 


EDGAR NELSON E. A. BRAZELTON 
President Vice President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Norma! Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 
School Music Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 10 
Special Courses, MAY 26 to AUGUST 3 











Credite granted toward Certificates, Diplomas and 


Degrees 
Norma! Courses in all departments 
Brilliant Artist Teachers on Faculty 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Homelike, pleasant environment. Rooms with and 
without meals. Practice planos. Open to non-resident 
women and men atudents. 


Write for Summer Catalog, stating course of study 
in which you are interested. Address 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 


Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


In Europe, June, July and August 
(Thos. MacBurney, noted teacher of tone production, oratorio, opera, in full 
authorized charge of Devries’ pupils during absence of Mr. and Mrs. Devries.) 

RESERVE HOURS FOR SUMMER TERM NOW 
628 Fime Arts Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


CEORCIA K oO eg E ad 


President and Leading Plano Teacher 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL :: FINE ARTS BLDG. :: Chicago, ill. 











Isabel 


Richardson MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Exclusive Mgt. E. A. LAKE 
Suite 1107, 101 Park Ave., Western Office: 402 Midland 
New York City Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


music, Mr, Gordon can always be relied upon to introduce 
novelties on his programs. kor his concert at Kimball Hall 
on July 28, under the auspices of the American Conservatory 
of Music, the violinist had listed three first performances 
Stella Roberts’ Mediterranean Sketches Suite (dedicated to 
Mr. Gordon), and Joseph Brinkman’s A Tune (both still in 
manuscript), and Samuel Gardner’s From the Rockies 
young composer should feel highly honored to have such a 
distinguished artist as Mr. Gordon introduce his or her 
compositions to the public. Not only are they given masterly 
performance, but it gives certain prestige to have an artist 
of his standing interested enough to place them on his pro- 
grams. It seems needless to add that not only were the 
new compositions remarkably well rendered, but the Bach 
concerto in E major, Mr. Gordon’s own Serenade-Burlesque 
and his arrangement of the Brahms E minor waltz and 
Glazounow Caprice-Variant received expert handling by 
this fine artist. 
Artuur Burton VACATIONING 

After a very busy summer spent in teaching a large class 
of students, Arthur Burton, prominent voice teacher, closed 
his Fine Arts Building studio on July 30. Mr. and Mrs 
Burton have gone to Pottawattomie Lodge, Minocqua, Wis., 
to spend the month of August, prior to what promises to be 
one of Mr. Burton’s most active which will begin 
September &. 


seasons, 


Stupios 
soprano, of Avon, IIL, artist-pupil of 
Anna Groff-Bryant, who is in Chicago taking the summer 
normal training course, gave a program at the studio on 
July 24. Miss Secker broadcasted over station WEBH, July 
22, and over station WMAQ, July 26. Theodore J. Regnier, 
another Anna Groff-Bryant artist-student, broadcasted a 
song program over station WQJ, July 25. Minerva Place, 
soprano of Princeton, IIL, also studying with Mrs. Groff 
Bryant during the summer, broadcasted over station WMAQ 
July 26, and appeared in a studio recital, July 29. Lee Lin 
dig, tenor, broadcasted over station WQJ during the month 
of June and he sang a solo at the Evangelical German Beth 
any Church, July 11. 
HENIO1 


ANNA Grorr-BryANT 


Anna E. Secker, 


Levy CLup 

A memorable and happy evening marked the celebration of 
the fifth anniversary of the Heniot Levy Club. In honor of 
this occasion a large attendance gathered at the studio of 
the WHT broadcasting station on July 18, the evening of 
Mr. Levy's natal anniversary. A splendid musical program 
was given by Elaine Burgess, Jeanette Eppstein and Harold 
Reever, pianists; Eva Polacoff, violinist; George Smith, bari 
tone; Helen Rauh and Mrs. George Smith, accompanists. 
Preceding the social hour, which followed, the presentation 
of a token to Mr. Levy in the form of a lamp for his studio 
was a pleasant part of the program. The presentation was 
accompanied by the reading of the following poem, written 
and dedicated to Mr. Levy by Edna Winifred Cookingham 
‘til you illumined the way 
aspired, and you taught us to play 
and our hands, and to prove 
a labor of love 


In darkness we groped 
Toward the heights we 
With our hearts, our heads 
That great art is most truly 
You beckon us on! 
As a beacon of light 
You inspire us; we follow, 
But pause here tonight 
gratitude, hoping 
) shadow may stray 


your room, that this light cannot scatter away 


CzERwoNKY Discusses Mopern Musi 
Modern Music was the subject of 
recital given by Richard Czerwonky recently at Bush Con 
servatory. Beginning with Brahms, Mr. Czerwonky traced 
the development of modern music down to the present day 
Brahms, he declared, is the greatest figure in modern music, 
yet Brahms in his day was misunderstood and_ persecuted 
because of his revolutionary ideas. Richard Wagner was 
described by Czerwonky as the “giant of opera-writing.” 
Debussy’s music was characterized as “tone-painting,” hav- 
ing no distinct melodies, but exquisite color combinations 
After paying due homage to other modern composers, in 
cluding Franck, Ravel, Schmidt, Respighi and Bruch (the 
latter also a teacher of Czerwonky), Mr. Czerwonky ended 
his talk by playing two of his own compositions written in 
modern style—Pourquoi and Harlequin. Mr. Czerwonky’s 
brilliant Carnival of Life was played by Ebba Sundstrom 
This lecture-recital was one of a series given by Mr. Czer 
wonky at the Bush Conservatory Summer School. His 
other subjects were How to Listen to Music, The Classics, 
Music in General, and Evolution of the Modern Symphony 
Orchestra. 


an interesting lecture- 


Busu Srupents in REciTAcs 
students of the dramatic department gave a 


On July 26, ; 
On the following afternoon 


program of three one-act plays. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


Cathryne Bly Utesch 
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8159 Justine Street Chicago, III. 





DIMOND VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Harry Dimond, Director 


914 Kimball Building Chicago, Ill. 


BARONESS TURK-ROHN 


VOCALIST—VOICE BUILDER 
Kimball Hall Bidg. (12th Floor) Chicago, Ill. 
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two one-act plays were presented. A recital by students of 
the piano, and violin departments, on July 29, enlisted 
the services of Samuel Martinez and Matilda Balkin, pupils 
of Richard Czerwonky; Bernard Helfrich; Henrietta Black- 
well, and Nola Arter, the latter a pupil of Glenn Drake. 
Esther L. Bienfang, head of the piano department of the 
Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, Wash., gave 
an informal program at Bush Conservatory on July 28. 
Miss Bienfang played an interesting program. 

Thirty states of the Union were represented in the student 
dormitories of Bush Conservatory during the summer term 
just ended. The state of Illinois had the largest representa- 
tion, with Pennsylvania second and Wisconsin third. 

JEANNETTE 


voice 


Cox. 


Adler and Jacobsen in Recital 


and delighted audience heard the 
by Clarence Adler, pianist, and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
on July 11, at Ka-Ren-Ni-O-Ke (the place of beautiful 
song), the apt name of Mr. Adler’s music colony at Adler 
ville, Lake Placid, N. Y. The concert was held in the spa- 


Clarence 


A large recital given 


AT KA-REN-NI-O-KE 
violinist; his wife, and 
snapped before the recital on 


Adley 


Clarence 


July 11, 


Sascha Jacobsen, 


pianist, 


cious pine-hung barn where each season a festival of music 
is offered to the many lovers and devotees of this art. The 
program began with Cesar Franck’s sonata for piano and 
violin. The spirit of this composition was completely under 
stood by the artists, who were en rapport and had but one 
prevailing thought at heart, to bring the message of Cesar 
Franck to the sympathetic audience. Both Messrs. Adler 
and Jacobsen gave evidence of a mastery of the art of en 
semble. After the sonata Mr. Jacobsen was heard in three 
solo numbers, in which he displayed the skill for which he 
is well known. His harmonies ran true, double stopping 
was brilliant, and his tone was of great beauty. Mr. Adler, 
in his Chopin playing, displayed pianistic gifts of a high 
order and produced some exquisite tonal effects with subtle 
nuances. He imparted real dramatic intensity to his read 
ing of the Chopin B flat minor scherzo, which brought 
forth spontaneous applause. The concert closed with a 
spirited reading of Grieg’s sonata for piano and violin, 
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Bush Conservatory’s Twenty-fifth Year Book 

The twenty-fifth year book of Bush Conservatory, Chi- 
cago, which has just been issued, shows many important 
cuanges in the personnel and faculty of this school. For the 
first time in twenty-three years the name of Kenneth M. 
Bradley fails to appear as president. Mr. Bradley, who, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, shaped the destinies of this 
great institution, has within the past year been made edu- 
cational director of the Juilliard Musical Foundation in New 
York. He is succeeded by Edgar Nelson, former vice-pres- 
ident ‘of the Conserv atory, and an outstanding figure in Amer- 
ican music. Mr. Nelson's place as vice-president is now 
occupied by Edgar A. Brazelton, who also remains the dean 
of the academic department, which position he has filled for 
several years. 

William Lincoln Bush, founder and treasurer of the school, 
and Samuel E. Moist, patron of the Bush Conservatory Sym- 
phony Orchestra, continue to give their valuable support to 
the institution. 

A notable addition to the permanent faculty is the name of 
Alfred Blumen, Austrian pianist, who has been especially 
engaged to conduct a master course in piano playing. Among 
the other well known artists are included Julie Rive-King, 
Ella Spravka, Jeanne Boyd, Elsie Alexander and Cecelia 
R. Berry. 

The names of Frederic Lamond, European pianist, and 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, hold a conspicuous place as 
guest teachers. 

The name of Poul Bai, Danish baritone, appears promi- 
nently in the voice department, Mr. Bai having been engaged 
by the Conservatory immediately following the death of 
Charles W. Clark. Herbert Miller, who has been in Italy for 
the past two years, will return to the Conservatory in the fall 
to resume his teaching. Other additions to the voice depart- 
ment include George Lane, Welsh baritone, and Erna 
Rounds, who will also act as assistant to Edgar Nelson in 
coaching and in piano work. Emerson Abernethy, Mae 
Graves Atkins, Nelli Gardini, Frederica Gerhardt Downing, 
William Phillips, Justine Wegener, Glenn Drake, and other 
artists add luster and strength to this department. 

Kate Condon, a leading American light opera singer, has 
been engaged to conduct special classes in operatic stage 
production, 

Associated with Richard Czerwonky in the violin depart- 
ment are such well known artists as Bruno Esbjorn, Rowland 
Leach, Ebba Sundstrom, Rachael Steinman Clarke and others. 
Mr. Czerwonky, in addition to his activities as teacher and 
conductor of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
also will conduct a series of chamber music classes, spon- 
sored and supported by Samuel E. Moist. 

Arthur Dunham, organist and conductor, becomes the head 
of the organ department, replacing Edgar Nelson, whose 
heavy duties as executive make it necessary for him to limit 
his teaching. A special department in motion picture organ 
p'aying, conducted by Arthur Gutow, well known theater or- 
ganist, is added to the courses offered... Robert Ambrosius, 
cellist, has been engaged as head of the ‘cello department. 
Mr. Ambrosius will be ably supported by Walter Brauer, 
associated with the Conservatory tor several years, and John 
Weatherholt, a recent addition to the faculty. 

For greater efficiency and convenience the dramatic de- 
partment, heretofore housed in a separate building, will be 
located in the main buildings at 839 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Special studios and equipment unsurpassed for the 
production of plays have been installed. 

Cora Spicer Neal remains as director of the dancing de- 
partment and Lyravine Votaw as director of the public school 
music department. 

Sig. Vito Padula,,who has coached many distinguished sing 
ers in Italian diction, is an addition to the department of 
languages, which is under the general direction of Emil 
Le Clercq. 

In addition to the subjects taught in the above mentioned 
departments, special courses are offered in opera, orchestral 
instruments, theory, harmony, counterpoint, composition, nor- 
mal training, ensemble, accompanying, coaching, interpreta- 
tion, expression, stage craft, physical culture and rhythmic 
gymnastics. 

With so many excellent opportunities offered for study 
and with such a distinguished fac ulty, it is safe to predict that 
the future of this school, under the guiding hand of Edgar 
Nelson, will in every way measure up to its past reputation 
and achievements. 


Liebling Plays for State Teachers’ College 


George Liebling, pianist, played at Bemidji, Minn., on July 
9, under the auspices of the Bemidji State Teachers’ College, 
and as said the daily Pioneer of that metropolis, “made 
an instantaneous hit. The audience through the entire con- 
cert admired the artist’s impressive, sympathetic playing, the 
perfection of his technic, as shown in the clarity of his touch, 
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Arnold Cornelissen has been reengaged for the Buffalo 
_ Symphony Orchestra. 
Guitry is coming to America next season and his play, 
Mozart, will undoubtedly be seen here. 
A bronze bust is to be erected in Central Park, 
the band-stand, in memory of Victor Herbert. 


Sokoloff has finished his season at the Stadium 


opposite 


concerts 


and Henry Hadley has assumed the post of conductor. 

The Oratorio Society has reengaged Albert Stoessel as 
conductor and will give the first American perform- 
ance of works by Malipiero, Monteverdi, Brahms and 
Borodin. 

Ernesto Berumen is to be in California for about five 
weeks. 

Herman Suter, conductor of the Basle Symphony Orches- 


after a short illness. 
Hughes (Elizabeth Lennox) 


tra, died there in June, 

A son was born to Mrs. G. P. 
on June 14. 

Leon Sametini left for Europe after the close of his suc- 
cessful summer season in Chicago. 

Ernest Closson was tendered a testimonial on the 
of his recent nomination director of the 
Conservatory. 


occasion 
as Brussels 


his brilliant passage work and temperamental octave play- 
ing. He is an artist in every sense of the word. He was 
called back time and again, and his audience was still crav- 
ing for more when the concert, which lasted over two hours, 
was finally concluded.” 


Umberto Beduschi Vacationing 


Umberto Beduschi, the eminent 
his Chicago studio for the month of 
a well earned vacation as the guest of his friend, 
Lazzari, leading of the Chicago Civic and 
Opera companies, in Highland Park, Ill. 

“T love to go to the home of Lazzari,” said Sig. 
recently to a representative of the MusicAL Courier, 


voice teacher, has closed 
August and is enjoying 
Virgilio 
basso Ravinia 
Beduschi 
“first 


eg ne, 





~ UMBERTO. BEDUSCHI — 


because we are old friends, and then because Highland 
Park is not far away and [| do not like to make long trips. 
A vacation, to my mind, means a complete rest for some 
one who works as assiduously as | do during eleven months 
of the year. Traveling is very interesting indeed, but | 
have traveled so much in years gone by that I prefer to take 
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Lucrezia Bori is to have a transcontinental tour before be 

ginning her season at the Metropolitan 

North Shore Festival Association announces a 

for a cantata for children’s voices 

Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto had a successful revival in 
Hamburg. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago 
turned from a concert tour of Europe. 

Carl Friedberg has evolved an International Festival to 
held permanently in Baden-Baden. 

Raquel Meller will return to America for a trans-conti 
nental tour of her unique interpretative recitals 

Handel’s Ezio was the feature of the festival at Gottingen 


The 


prize 


Opera, has re- 


1 


“ 


Claudia Muzio scored tremendous success in the Buenos 
Aires premiere of Turandot 
Earle G. Killeen, director of music at the University of 


Minne ssota, is still in Minneapolis preparing for next 
season's activities. 


Thomas A. Larremore, director of music at the University 
of Kansas, is visiting in New York. 

Alexandre Tcherpinin, Russian composer, is to be married 
to Mrs. Louisine Peters Weekes, of New York 

Claire Dux was married last Monday to Charles H. Swift, 
the millionaire packer of Chicago. 

Crowds still flock to the Goldman Band concerts at N. ¥ 
U. and in Central Park. 

Paul Whiteman gave a concert in Central Park, New York, 
last Sunday. 

Carl F. Price visited his alma mater, Wesleyan, last week 


to lecture on music. 


a good horse and ride through the lovely suburbs of Chi 
cago; then sit on the porch with a good book, inhaling the 
fresh and pure air of Highland Park, and for further exer 


cise to play horseshoes with Lazzari and some of our mu 
tual friends, Perhaps not very exciting, but very relax 
ing. 

Mr. Beduschi will reopen his studio the first week in 
September and expects to teach another big class, as the 


enrollment at his studio the 


extremely heavy. 


ior coming season 1s already 


Hart House String Quartet 1 United States 


_ One of the most rapid successes in recent musical history 
is that of the Hart House String Quartet, a Canadian or 
ganization which will invade the United States this month 


for a series of concerts reaching as far westward as Chi 
cago and Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

During the past season, the quartet gave seventy-four 
concerts and appeared in thirty-four different — citic 


Besides playing selections from the classic master works 
several contemporary composers, including Reger, 
Malipiero, Elgar, G Loeffler and Bloch, were 
sented. 

The personnel of the quartet includes as its leader Geza 


Bartok, 


Goossens, pre 


de Kresz, who went to Canada as a result of adverse post 
war conditions in Europe, where he had been leader of his 
own quartet in Bucharest and had become widely known 


as a brilliant soloist and an ideal 
music. He associated with himself in Canada his old friend, 
Boris Hambourg, cellist, who had formerly played a con 
spicuous part in the musical life of London; together with 
Harry Adaskin and Milton Blackstone, two outstanding 
young musicians with the essential qualities for 
playing in its highest form Not only were they techni 
cally and musically equipped to a high degree, but they 
were also remarkably akin in temperament and ideals to the 
two older members, who were pupils together of Ysaye 
As a result of the sincerity of art. the quartet has 
already had the distinction of appearing before the most 
distinguished institutions and musical clubs in Canada. It 
plans another tour of the United States during the autumn 


interpreter of chamber 


quartet 


its 


Josiah Zuro in Hollywood 


Josiah Zuro, impresario, founder and conductor of the 
Sunday Symphonic Society and producer of New York's 
free open air Opera Series last summer, left recently for 
Los Angeles where he will appear as guest conductor for a 
period of eight weeks in Sid Grauman’s Egyptian Theater, 


st of October 
ymphony org: 


Mr. Zuro will return around the fir 
for the fourth season of his S 


Holly wot vd 
to prepare 
tion, 


iniza 


Alexandre Tcherpinin Marries Mrs. Weekes 


Announcement made this week the 


was ot coming Mmar# 
riage of Alexandre Tcherpinin, Russian composer, to Mrs 
Louisine Peters Weekes, divorced wife of Harold H 
Weekes, former Columbia University football star. Accord 
ing to a dispatch from Nice, France, the marriage was to 
have taken place yesterday (Wednesday) 





Teacher of Eminent Operatic and Concert Artists 


Resumes Teaching at his New York Studio: 





SEPTEMBER 16th, 1926 


Address until then: Raymond, Maine 


135 West 80th Street (Trafalgar 4386) 






















































































HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR PIANISTS JUNE 28-AUG. 7. 
prannnttcensmnts of EOWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 


FOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 W. 80th St, New York 
OSEPH k NEAS Tel. 4386 Trafalgar 
— a by 
mimen 


ADELAIDE. FISCHER 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 _Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. a 
finsmnemned Erenst Von Donnanyti. 
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UIDER Address: JAMES GUIDER 
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SOPRANO New ew York « ity 


F RANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT~—OPERA-ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 
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Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
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Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music ~ Utica, N. Y 
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VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Piaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July Ist) 
SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 
concluding with an Examination. 


Her work in England itn connection with R. A. M. and R 
was fully endorsed by Sir GEORGE GROVE and 
, both successively Principals of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
, LONDON, ENGLAND A class for the ART PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES can also be arranged, Mme. Saxby being a Graduate, Asso- 


clate and Examiner of the Society. 
504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 


JOHN HEATH 
PARI PIANIST 


22, rue VISCONTI 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


—— SINGING ACADEMY —— 
202 rue deCourcelles 


—— Pianists —— 
WAGER for Public 
—s Appearances 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’"homme (Qual d'Orsay) Paris vii, France 
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ANTONIO BASSI 
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Cleveland Institute of Music Notes 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—The moderns had their chance during 
the sixth week of the daily concerts at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music. Debussy, Godowsky, Saint-Saéns, Scriabin, 
Chausson and Ernest Bloch were among the composers rep- 
resented in the piano and violin concerts, July 20 and 21. 

It is an interesting fact that two modern composers were 
represented with whom the musicians were closely associ- 
ated. Eugene Ysaye and Ernest Bloch are two of the world’s 
best known musicians. Andre de Ribaupierre played a com- 
position by each of them and he may well interpret their 
works, for he knew both men intimately, having studied with 
Ysaye and concertized with him for several seasons and 
having conducted the Institute’s violin department under 
Ernest Bloch as school director. Beryl Rubinstein also con- 
certized with the famous Ysaye and in his Tuesday program 
played one of Ernest Bloch’s sea pieces, Nirvana. 

The voice concerts have been discontinued because of the 
illness of John Peirce, head of the voice department, but the 
final lecture recital on Bach’s Life and Work was given July 
23 by Arthur Loesser. He discussed the significance of Bach 
in the history of music. 


Carl F. Price Lectures at Wesleyan 
Carl F. Price, well known composer and editor of num- 
erous hymn books, lectured on music last week at the sum- 
mer school of his alma mater, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dietown, Conn. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—The music of the symphony concert 
at the Bowl, July 23, might almost be said to have been 
“incidental” music to the appearance of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and the Princess Louise. They 
occupied a box and over 20,000 persons gazed upon them. 
They entered as Marcella Craft was taking a number of 
curtain calls for her first aria, Beethoven’s Ah Perfido. 
She sang both recitative and aria of this long and difficult 
composition. Her voice proved in excellent condition and 
soared over the Bowl without effort. -Her interpretation 
was splendid and she received an ovation for her rendition 
of this taxing number. In her second number, Ernani-In- 
volami, from Verdi's Ernani, she was received with en- 
thusiasm again. Sir Henry Wood had a delightful pro- 
gram arranged which was carried out only in part to the 
regret of the nightly habitues of the Bowl. The Oberon 
Overture by Weber opened the program. Purcell’s Suite 
followed. The orchestra handled the numbers with charm 
and all the beauty of Purcell’s music especially seemed to 
fit the surroundings. Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor proved of great interest, Sir Henry conducting 
as if inspired. The third movement, Scherzo Pizzicato 
Ostinato, was particularly well received, the conductor's 
interpretation being decidedly out of the ordinary. After 
the intermission, Handel's Concerto Grosso for strings was 
scheduled but was postponed until Saturday night. Mme. 
Craft sang her second aria and was recalled again and again. 
Grainger’s Irish Tune from County Derry and Shepherd's 
Hey gave way to Alfven’s Swedish Rhapsodie, Midsommer- 
waka, entirely new to Los Angeles audiences, played in 
compliment to the Crown Prince. It proved most inter- 
esting and would be welcomed again. 

On July 20, Sir Henry Wood, London conductor, re- 
turned to Los Angeles, where he will conduct the Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony concerts for two weeks. During his 
short stay last summer he made a place for himself in the 
hearts of the Bowl audiences and on this initial appearance 
his friends were there, ten thousand strong, to greet him. 
His appearance on the stage was the signal for prolonged 
cheers and applause. The Capriccio Espagnol, op. 34, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, opened the program and was played 
without pause, a delightful number which was received 
with well merited applause. Chief interest centered around 
Haydn’s Symphony in D minor, No. 26, called Lamenta- 
tione. Notwithstanding the name this symphony displayed 
both warmth and cheerfulness. Particularly smart and 
snappy was the third movement, the Minuetto. An appeal- 
ing composition, delightfully interpreted and played for the 
first time in America. Elgar's The Wand of Youth, No. 
op. 1, said to have been written by him at the age of fake 
as incidental music for a fairy tale of his writing, came 
next. It proved melodious and original and made a good 
impression in its Pacific Coast premiere. Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks, Strauss, op. 28, is a local favorite and Sir 
Henry Wood's interpretation was received with bravos; he 
was recalled several times. The final numbers were Andante 
from Cassationen No. 1, for strings, Mozart; Ballet Music 


in G from Rosamunde, Schubert, and Germain’ s Welsh 
Rhapsody, all equally worthy of favorable notice. 
The second concert also drew over 10,000 hearers. It was 


British Night at the Bowl, the chief attraction on the pro- 
gram being Vaughn Williams’ London Sqmphony. The 
notes were read by Robert Nichols, the poet, and with his 
English accent and the fog which spread over the Bowl all 
atmospheric effects were in accord with the music. The 
orchestra had been reseated. The brasses, moved to the 
right near the basso, were not so insistently conspicuous as 
before. The program opened with the overture, Russian 
and Ludmilla, by Glinka, followed by the Brandenburg con- 
certo No. 4 in G for two flutes, solo violin and strings; 
Andre Macquarre and Jay Plowe, flutists, and Sylvain 
Noack, violin, participated. The artistry of the players and 
the conducting of Sir Henry Wood made this number one 
of sheer delight. The Academic Festival Overture, op. 80, 
by Brahms, sounded well in the Bowl, showing to better 
advantage there than much of Brahms’ music does. Laid- 
off’s Valse Badinage and the Flight of the Bumble Bee 
Scherzo from Rimsky-Korsakoff's opera, Tsar Saltan, are 
favorites of Bowl audiences and contrasted pleasantly with 
the Brahms number. Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsodie, No. 
1 in A, closed the program. The growing attendance shows 
the public’s appreciation of Conductor Wood's genius for 
program building. 

Los Angeles proved that it loves music, when, on July 23, 
10,000 persons went to hear the Bowl Orchestra and 7,000 
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others were at the Shrine Auditorium listening to the 
dulcet tones of John i? a= who appeared there under 
the management of L. Behymer for one concert only. 
The latter program opened with Handel's O Sleep Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me? and especially noticeable was the 
artist’s finished diction and legatos. Vinci's Sentirsi il Petto 
Accendere was one of his best efforts and Rachmaninoff's 
To the Children reeived an ovation. His Irish folk songs 
were appealing as always, and his encores were generous and 


pleasing. William Van der Burg, cellist, delighted, and 
the composer-pianist, Edwin Schneider, was a_ splendid 
accompanist. 

Earle Fred Colber, general representative of William 


Knabe & Company, of New York, is a guest of the Fitz- 
Gerald Music Company. 

Blanche Dingley Mathews, 
been visiting in Los Angeles. 

Sigismond Stojowski is conducting his third master piano 
class in Los Angeles with entrants from Seattle, Denver 
and New Orleans, as well as many local students. 

Horatio Cogswell, head of the voice department of the 
College of Music, University of Southern California, sailed 
for Europe. 

Smallman’s A Capella Choir is working with the Pil- 
grimage Play this season. 

L. E. Behymer is receiving applications for a class of 
thirty to spend the fall and winter in Milan under the di- 
rection of Alexander Bevani. They sail from New York on 
October 30. 

Theodore Kosloff has accepted a contract to stage the 
ballets for the San Francisco Opera Company's season this 
fall. 

The Zoellner School has taken over the Lovejoy School 
at Burbank and will operate it as a branch, with Grace 
Lovejoy as director. They also have a branch in Holly- 


wife of S. B. Mathews, has 


wood, 
Grace Adele Freeby, pianist; Bessie Irene Chapin, vio- 
linist; Frank L, Vann, baritone, and Earl Bright, cellist, 


have returned from a tour in which they presented with 
great success a program entitled California Days. 

Walter Henry Rothwell, director of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, left for the East on July 24, 

Tosca Tolces, Los Angeles pianist, has his records listed 
in the Ampico catalogue. By ke 2a 


HILLSBOROUGH 

Hitisporoucu, CaL.—The name of Henry Hadley is one 
unwillingly missed here for a long time. The Philharmonic 
Society of San Mateo County, whose season of summer 
symphony concerts opened so triumphantly several weeks 
ago, brought Mr. Hadley back to conduct the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, of which he was the first con 
ductor, at its second concert on June 27. It is now twelve 
years since last Mr. Hadley was heard here and his return 
can be measured only by the large assemblage which filled 
the grounds of the Hillsborough District School, where 
these open air concerts are taking place. Mr. Hadley, as a 
conductor, has experienced a higher artistic development. 
He obtains his desired effects with direct and authoritative 
gestures, in a simple, dignified manner, entirely devoid of 
spectacular appeal. The playing of Brahms’ first symphony, 
which opened the program, was a thing to be cherished in 
memory. The tone, as a whole, was so lovely in quality, in 
mellowness, richness and balance that it was indeed delight- 


ful. Particularly notable were the first and second move- 
ments wherein the innermost meaning was eloquently 
brought out. The symphony was followed by Strauss’ tone 
poem, Don Juan. By presenting a movement from his third 
symphony, Mr. Hadley showed himself to be a composer 
of romantic nature, vivid imagination, fine poetic instinct 
and keen intelligence. C. B.A 


Excellent Program at Mark Strand Theater 


Many thousands of people flocked to the Mark Strand 
Theater last week to see Rudolph Valentino in his latest 
motion picture, The Son of the Shiek. The entire program 
was so well received that it has been held over for a second 
week, 

The Mark Strand Symphony Orchestra (of which Carl 
Edouarde and Alois Reiser are the conductors) was heard 
in a part of the Rimsky-Korsakoff Scheherazade as the open- 
ing number, and played it in the musicianly manner for which 
these musicians have become well known in the metropolis. 
An elaborate prologue was arranged for the feature picture, 
and the music, dancing, costumes and setting all were worthy 
of high commendation. Yasmin, a new song of the desert, 
was written by Jacques Gruenberg especially for the ~~ 
logue; and was sung with fine effect by Allan Prior, who, 
will be recalled, appeared in The Love Song and in the pen 
don production of The Student Prince. Yasmin also was 
used as the love theme in the musical score for the picture. 

Odds and Ends, a compilation of interesting short sub- 
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jects, and an excellent organ s iin. sinbiied the interesting 
program. 


SAN ANTONIO, 


San Antonio, Tex.—The San Antonio College of Music, 
John M. Steinfeldt, founder and president, presented the 
iollowing pupils in concerto program at a graduation recital 
Marie Watkins, Edna Krueger, Irene M. Wisecup and 
Lottie Brinkman. The orchestral accompaniments were 
Steinfeldt. Certificates 
were given Marie Watkins and Edna Krueger, and diplomas 
were presented to Irene Wisecup and Lottie Brinkman, The 
numbers received an authoritative interpretation and there 
was fine technic and tone. Following this a series of recitals 
was offered by the junior piano students of Cecile Steinfeldt 
Satterfield and Lottie Brinkman; by the violin pupils of 
Ernesto Sandoval and Walker Hancock; by the piano 
students of John M. Steinfeldt, which included three events 
and the closing recital by the organ pupils of Mr. Stein 
feldt, assisted by John M. Steinfeldt, Jr., violinist. 

Mrs. Robert C. Davis arranged an attractive perform 
ance, entitled Stepping Lightly, which was repeated a num 


TEX. 


ber of times. Those participating were: Verna Yturri, 
Mrs. E. H. Rehman and Mrs. Robert Davis, sopranos; Eric 
Harker, tenor; Manfred Gerhardt and Cuthbert Bullitt, 
baritones; Lucy Buck, Martha Maggard and Terry Ter 
hune, dancers, and William Clarke, banjoist, assisted by a 
well trained chorus and the First Infantry Band, Edward 
Holliday, leader. 

Ethel Crider, pianist; Eric Harker, tenor, and Juanita 


Baskin and Roy Beard, dancers, contributed to a program 
given for the benefit of the San Antonio Heart Association 

The 100 voice choir of the First Baptist Church, Clarence 
Magee, director, and Walter Dunham, 


accompanist, sang 
Gaul’s sacred cantata, Ruth, with the following soloists 
Mabel Parker, soprano, as Orpath; Mrs. W. T. Thrift, con 
tralto, as Naomi; Merle Rowland, soprano, as Ruth; and 
Howell James, baritone, as Boaz. 

Mrs. Eugene Staffel ogy oe Alfred Summers, Lucile 
Seegar and Merry Brendel, three talented pupils, in piano 
recital. Merry Brendel was awarded the Hertzberg medal 
for the most faithful work and best progress among her 
pupils. 


Edith Madison presented a number of her piano pupils 


in recital, assisted by Julia Fox, reader. 
Carol Robinson, pianist, and Robert Imandt, violinist, are 
conducting summer classes at Our Lady of the Lake 


College. 

Mrs. Roland Springall presented a number of her 
pupils in recital, assisted by Dorothy Handley, soprano, 

Members of Florence Coleman’s piano class were recently 
heard in recital. 

The Festival Choir of Laurel Heights Methodist Church, 
David L. Ormesher, director, and Roy Repass, organist, held 
its annual song service of old fashioned hymns and sacred 
songs. 

Mrs. Roland Springall presented Wayne Etheridge and 
Beulah Ramsay, and Edward and Alice Matthiessen, in 
joint piano recitals, assisted by Ruth Herbst MacDonald, 
cornetist, and little four-year-old Marjorie Gragg who sang 
several songs. 

Dorothy and Evelyn Duerler entertained a group of 
younger musicians who have recently returned. to San 
Antonio from study and engagements in the east. Those 
who participated on the enjoyable program were: Barbara 
Brown, soprano; Josef Bergé, baritone; Mary James, pianist, 
and Evelyn Duerler, soprano. Charles Stone, tenor, well 
known resident musician also contributed a ple asing group 

Frederick King’s piano class recently gave a_ recital 
Edward Reynolds was presented with the Hertzberg medal 
for making the best progress during the year S ww 


pian 


Thomas A. Larremore in New York 


Thomas A. Larremore, director of music at the Univer 
sity of Kansas, is spending the summer in New York City. 


visiting relatives and completing his plans for next season 
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Fifty years ago, Wagner opera had its first Bay- 
; ] : 


reuth production. Aeons seem to have passed since 


then 


Munich will have a Wagner and Mozart festival, 
from August 1 to September 5. That crushing noise 
is the grinding of teeth of the modernists. 

If, according to the St. Swithin legend, there really 
are weeks of rain ahead of us, outdoor concerts and 
operas had better get ready their umbrellas and mack- 
intoshes, 

The following are among the greatest musicians, 
poets and painters who have died in the fourth decade 
of their lives: Shelley, 30; Schubert, 31; Bellini, 33; 
Mozart, 35; Byron, 36; Raphael, 37; Bizet, 37; 
Burns, 37; Purcell, 37; Mendelssohn, 38; Weber, 
39; Chopin, 40. 

Henry Hadley, who is conducting at the Stadium 
just now, shows his interest in our native music and 
its composers in the very practical way of playing 
their compositions. This (Thursday) evening he is 
leading the first New York performance of Felix 
Borowski’s tone poem, Semiramis, and will present 
other novelties during the week. 

Brailowsky, distinguished Russian pianist, has been 
featuring Mozart works on his Paris programs, ow- 
ing to the interest aroused by Guitry’s play, Mozart. 
Guitry is coming to America next season, and the 
play will no doubt be seen here—and enjoyed by 
those who understand French. Perhaps Brailowsky 
will also feature Mozart in this country. It would 
be highly welcome. 


Nikolai Sokoloff began his week at the Stadium 
concerts by putting the Rachmaninoff’s Second Sym- 
phony as the principal feature of his opening pro- 
gram. It was a good performance—one almost for- 
got that the slow movement is lengthy out of pro- 
portion to the length of the symphony; but with 
only one rehearsal he could hardly get from the Phil- 
harmonic men, good as they are, such a notable per- 
formance as his own Cleveland Orchestra gave 
several years ago, the first time it appeared here under 
his leadership. That performance, and the balance 
of what was a distinctly unusual program, estab- 
lished once and for all the right of the Cleveland 
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Orchestra to be reckoned among the very first in 
this country. 


C. D. Greenleaf, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Band Instrument Manufacturers, declares 
that the slide trombone and the saxophone offer de- 
sirable recreation for American youths and help to 
keep them out of mischief. Anxious as many of our 
patriots are, to develop American youth properly, 
nevertheless they hope fervently that their neighbors 
who have sons, failed to read Mr. Greenleaf’s por- 
tentous statement. 


A 

Arnold Cornelissen, the Buffalo musician, has just 
been re-engaged as conductor of the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra for its sixth season. Under his lead- 
ership the organization has been built up to a standard 
which it never attained before, and his re-engage- 
ment is thoroughly justified. The concerts of the 
coming season will probably be held in the evening 
instead of Sunday afternoons at five o’clock as has 
hitherto been the case. 

Emil Blanchet, well known Swiss composer, is an 
enthusiastic alpinist as well. He made up his mind 
years ago to climb every mountain in Switzerland 
that was over 12,000 feet high—there are over fifty 
of them—and completed his feat recently by climbing 
the Pitz Bernina from Pont Resina, something which 
had never been accomplished before. Ignace Pade- 
rewski, friend of M. Blanchet, was one of the first 
to send him congratulations, But what after this 
has Alexander left to sigh for? 

The American composer seems to be coming into 
his own a little more—even if he has to die to do so. 
It is a coincidence that in the papers of Tuesday 
morning, July 27, there was an announcement that 
Central Park will soon have a memorial to the late 
Victor Herbert, in the form of a bronze bust to be 
erected near the Mall, opposite the bandstand ; and 
that the birthplace of the late Horatio W. Parker, at 
\uburndale, Mass., has just been marked with a tab- 
let, erected and dedicated by the American Institute 
of Normal Methods. 


é 

Despatches from Paris published in the daily pa- 
pers last week stated that George Blumentha! had 
completed negotiations for an organization to be 
known as the French-American Opera Comique, 
and that this organization will come here next season 
to play such works as La Mascotte, Grande Duchesse, 
Le Petit Duc, Madame Angot’s Daughter and Gi- 
rofle Girofla. The ambitious plan also calls for per- 
formances of light opera in English with American 
singers. Mr. Blumenthal will be recalled as the 
person who a few years ago organized a company 
that was to give a season of Wagner in [English at 
Carnegie Hall, and which, after a hard struggle, 
achieved one single performance. 

EES 

It is a long time since Geraldine Farrar’s name 
has been in the papers, but it was there again last 
week, when the former Metropolitan star sailed with 
her father on the SS. Resolute for a vacation in 
Europe. Nobody was on hand to see her off—doubt- 
less at her own request—and she refused to see the 
reporters. Miss Farrar has had a very quiet life 
since something or other in connection with her pro- 
posed venture last season into light opera sent her 
into unexpected and sudden retirement. Personally 
we should like to see her again at the Metropolitan. 
Things have not been so lively there since she left. 
Miss Farrar’s voice was not itself in her last few 
seasons there, but she had a pulsing personality that 
made every role she undertook a living, highly in- 
teresting thing. 

John McCormack is the latest one to succumb to 
the lure of California. Returning from his trip to 
the Far East, he had planned to reach New York 
early in July, remain here for a short time, and then 
go on to Italy for a summer rest, but after landing in 
California he decided to spend the summer there in- 
stead. No wonder McCormack likes California! 
California likes him. On the evening of July 22 he 
gave a specially arranged concert at the Shrine Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles. On the same evening there 
were given the Hollywood Bowl concert and the 
civic reception for the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
both drawing people otherwheres, but notwithstand- 
ing this McCormack turned out to be the first artist 
who has ever been able to fill the Shrine Palace, 
which, by stretching itself, managed to get in ap- 
proximately 7500 people. There were 600 seats on 
the stage and 200 in the orchestra pit, and even at 
that there were hundreds who had to be refused 
admission. It was a remarkable tribute to the famous 
tenor’s popularity in Southern California. In ac- 
knowledgment of his reception he is planning to give 
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Aid for the Genius 


“The modern college, with its strict system of 
required courses, reminds us curiously of a 
chipping machine in a sawmill. The small, in- 
significant logs go through unscathed, while the 
occasional oversized log is chipped down to the 
mediocre size of the rest.” 

This bit of wisdom ‘is quoted from the Dart- 
mouth Bema. It is worth thinking over, espe- 
cially for musicians—and, among musicians, 
especially by music teachers and the heads of 
music schools and the music departments of col- 
leges and universities. 

“It is a shame to hobble and hog-tie genius,” 
someone was heard to remark not long ago, and 
the answer, from a teacher, was: “There isn’t 
any. In all my long life I have not come across 
a single genius.” 

Maybe not, but there are teachers who are 
dealing with genius every day without suspect- 
ing it. 

Genius is not a single degree but varied in 
degree. There are little geniuses and great 
geniuses. The little geniuses are sometimes 
called talents. Some people want to worship 
genius and therefore make this distinction. And 
those people are always very cautious about 
allowing themselves to apply the name genius 
to any of the smaller fry. 

But genius and talent are quite different. The 
difference is not in degree but in substance. 
Talent is animated by volition, genius by irre- 
sistible impulse. Genius never does good work 
except when inspired, talent will do good work 
any time under any circumstances. Genius is 
uneven, talent thoroughly balanced and even— 
as level as a well paved road that leads nowhere, 
while the road of the genius may be full of bumps 
but leads to immortality. 

Several good and experienced teachers have 
said that they were suspicious of talent. Talent 
is so practical, so likely to take the way of 
profit, so generally conscienceless when it comes 
to ways of attaining success. 

Genius has a curious way of butting against 
stone walls and an equally curious supersensi- 
tiveness which causes it to lie down and cease 
functioning when faced with a certain sort of 
opposition. 

This sort of opposition is an effort to force 
genius into a mould. The opposition of public 
neglect spurs genius on to greater effort, the 
opposition of well-meaning friends and teachers 
which consists of an effort to drive genius along 
certain well-trodden paths is always fatal to 
genius. Not long ago a young musician who had 
been studying for a year with a well known 
teacher of strict orthodoxy stated to the writer 
that he had never spent such a miserably un- 
happy year in his life. 

That is easily understood. It does not mean 
that genius does not want to study, but that 
genius cannot be squeezed into the foursquare 
box of orthodoxy without suffering any injury. 
It hurts genius to be told that a thing is wrong 
simply because it is traditionally wrong, when 
the inspiration of genius says that it is right. 

That instinctive understanding of genius is 
what teachers—and especially schools—too often 
overlook. Teachers are far more free than 
schools, just as music schools are far more free 
than schools which merely have a music course. 
This music course is generally laid out in such 
a manner that the individual teacher has little 
freedom. The individual teacher often knows 
that it is injurious to certain students, but is 
helpless. Exceptions are not allowed. 

That is what the Dartmouth Bema means by 
the “strict system of required courses,” though 
it refers not to music but to other lines of study. 

It is the obvious duty of teachers, and espe- 
cially music teachers, to watch for genius, to 
give it every aid, to nurture it and help it along, 
to strive with might and main to see that it gets 
a proper education. It is well to remember that 
genius easily revolts against untruth or part 
truth. The only rule that satisfies genius is one 
that is self-evident, obvious, and without excep- 
tion. When genius is told something which his 
instinct instantly denies, his whole nature rises 
up against the teacher and the teaching. 

That is the reason why genius has gained the 
reputation of not being willing to learn. Re- 
member it! 





Los Angeles another concert and also to sing once 
in San Francisco before returning east to begin his 
regular tour. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


It seems only the other day when they used to 
refer to Richard Strauss as “the young radical com- 
poser.” Now he is 62 years old. That Neo-Italian, 
Mascagni, is 63. D’Indy, a leader of Young France 
in his day, is a dignified patriarch of 75. 

Elgar, whom President Hadley, of Yale, once 
called “the greatest living composer,” boasts 69 years. 
That rising American, Arthur Foote, is 73. Chad- 
wick, 72. Messager has touched 71. Charpentier is 
66; Glazounow, 61; German, 64; Sinding, 70; Schiitt, 
70; Huss, 64; Kelley, 69; Loeffler, 65. Giordano 
and Saar, are, respectively, babies of 57 and 58. 

neReR 

One shudders to think what will happen when the 
German fount of unmodernistic musical inspiration 
runs dry. Strauss has stopped symphonic work, 
lured by the siren gold of successful operatic achieve- 
ment. Bruch has passed out of the picture, G minor 
violin concerto and all. Bungert, boomed at one 
time by Lilli Lehmann as another Schubert, and by the 
last of the anti-Wagnerites as an operatic Colossus 
around whom to build a rival Bayreuth, hardly ever 
is mentioned in the annals of the day, and his long 
music dramas on the epic poems of the Greeks have 
been relegated to the limbo of some place whence 
they seem unlikely ever more to come again. Hau- 
segger took to conducting, and his Barbarossa, Wie- 
land, and Dionysian Fantasie, took not at all. Hum- 
perdinck hit the mark (also to be considered as a 
German coin) with his Haensel und Gretel, which is 
more Wagnerian than any of the Wagner operas. 
When Humperdinck tried to write like Humperdinck 
his muse fell lame, and Ko6nigskinder, with its sac- 
charine music, candied sentiment, and live geese, 
amused the world for a day. Schillings made a mild 
bid with Mona Lisa. His earlier Moloch died almost 
stillborn. Moloch was a sun god who played with 
fire. Schillings should have remembered that, for 
he has been plentifully roasted. 

Kaun is writing music that keeps Milwaukee in the 
public eye (since beer brewing is supposed to have 
ceased) for it was there he lived before he settled in 
Germany. Pfitzner still is pointed out as the man 
who is going to do great things some day. Alas! 
They were pointing at him years ago, when the writer 
of these veracious notes used to admire Pfitzner’s 
artistically tousled blond hair and his weird green 
eyes. There is less green in them now and he keeps 
them fastened on the main chance in the shape of 
a lucrative post as a leader of other men’s operas. 
Kienzl seems like a pale memory, with his lachrymose 
Evangelimann. It floated entirely away on the ocean 
of tears it used to cause. Blech has done several 
operas and will do some more, In the field of ora- 
torio Urspruch, Hartmann, and Fried labored 
valiantly but fruitlessly, without reward here below. 
Hummel and Von Chelius, protégés of Wilhelm II, 
proved to be men of one opera. The same Imperial 
patron commissioned Leoncavallo to write Roland 
of Berlin an utter failure. Hans Herrimann used 
to write songs on the marble topped tables of the 
Café Austria, in Berlin. He might as well have 
written them in water. Boehe, Lampe and Thuille 
all emerged from obscurity with scores of much 
promise—that is, scores which conductors promised 
to perform, but didn’t. When Reger published his 
organ works and violin sonatas he was hailed by the 
extreme left as “the second Bach.” An examination 
of Bach's works proves, however, that he was the first 
Reger. Eugen d’Albert’s operas—Tiefland, Cain, 
Flauto Solo, Die Abreise, Die Toten Augen, ete.— 
reveal the fact that he still is a pianist, while the play- 
ing he has been doing of late demonstrates his un- 
deniable ability as an opera composer. It is an em- 
barrassing predicament. Weingartner is in a some- 
what similar fix. He would be a composer, but 
couldn’t, and he could be a conductor, but wouldn’t. 
He is moving from post to post, and engaging in con- 
tinual controversies followed by periods of sulky 
retirement. 

The plight of German music of the old fashioned 
kind is decidedly serious. Hindemith may have to 
be its saviour. At best he is only a conservative dis- 
guised with a thin veneering of modernism, 

RneRe*e 


In Austria, the Wolf propaganda is no longer 
necessary, for some of his songs now are accepted 
among the lesser classics. However, the drum still 
is being beaten for Mahler, but suspicion points to 
his publisher as the chief noise-maker. Mahler used 
to average one symphony every summer, which failed 
regularly the following winter. Nothing daunted, 
Mahler kept on, but the more he wrote, the greater 
grew his reputation as a conductor—something like 
Weingartner. Goldmark is gone, and with him went 


his operas and symphonic compositions, except the 
Sakuntala overture, a lovely piece of lyricism. His 
Cricket on the Hearth deserved a longer life. 

Bohemia (now Czecho-Slovakia) has watched Suk 
trying unsuccessfully to wear a garment made of the 
mantles of Dvorak and Smetana, but it is miles too 
large for him. Hubay, in Hungary, narrowed him- 
self down to creating catchy pieces for the violin. 
Dohnanyi does good stuff. Bartok is one of the 
newer ones and we are not considering them in these 
reflections. Bartok is the Hindemith of Hungary 
he could write in excellent hidebound and melodious 
style if he so desired. The decadence of the cello as 
a solo instrument has faded the popularity of Popper, 
highly gifted and original. 

nme 

Sgambati and Martucci, the older Italian symphon- 
ists, are being succeeded worthily by Casella and 
Respighi. The operatic situation in the Sunny Penin- 
sula rarely changes. The output seems inexhaust- 
ible. The Russian bear has stopped growling since 
Tschaikowsky’s death, and now tries to sing sweetly. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounow, and Rachmaninoff 
have not touched any convincing notes of real trag- 
edy. As for the rest of the twentieth century Rus- 
sian composers, look for their models in Chopin and 
Rubinstein, 

Norway has not produced another Grieg. Sind- 
ing’s best bolts have been shot but missed the big 
bullseye. Sjogren, Stenhammer, and Aulin, of Swe- 
den, have passed into the discard. Inna, the Dane, 
and Svendsen, a Norwegian who lived in Copen- 
hagen, barely remain in the memory. Svendsen’s 
quaint Romanza for violin was loved by many per- 
sons who never knew that he also. had published sym- 
phonies and chamber music. Henriques was an early 
modernist—a sort of d’Indy of Denmark. Halvor- 
sen flashed in the pan. His Passacaglia for two vio- 
lins should be heard more often. 

ReRe 

France clings operatically to Massenet, Faust, and 
Carmen. Reyer’s Guntram is gone. Saint-Saéns’ 
music hardly outlived his death. Debussy, once a 
puzzle, has been solved. D’Indy, aloof and abstruse 
in his works, will live for awhile chiefly because of 
his literary appreciations of the music of the great 
masters. Ravel and Fauré, with their inverted Wag- 
nerisms, are flourishers of the moment. Widor, Guil- 
mant, and Dubois, remain property of the organists. 
Franck’s ascetic pages gained importance during war- 
time when it was necessary to find an Ersatz for 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. The school of frank 
lyricists, Charpentier, De Lara, the two d’Erlangers, 
Pierné, Bemberg, Chaminade, Carré, Messager, 
Hahn, are fading slowly from view. 

Belgium built on Blockx, but vainly. Poland's 
Moszkowski, Noszkowski, Stojowski, Paderewski, 
and the two Scharwenkas, made fragrant and enter- 
taining contributions of temporary importance. Hol- 
land had a man named Averkamp, in whom Nikisch 
believed so strongly that he produced some of his 
compositions abroad. What has become of Aver 
kamp? 

Albion and its Parry, Stanford, Cowen, Macken- 
zie, Hurlstone, Davies, Bowen, German, Coleridge 
Taylor, Lehmann, MacCunn, Buck, Clutsam, [ol 
brooke, Bantock, Brewer, Ronald, Bridge, Williams, 
etc.—truly a valiant, industrious, and persevering 
band, fully as fine and practised as their American 
cousins of the tonal quill. 

The American Beethoven and Wagner have not 
yet arrived but we’ll have them, never fear. We've 
copied everything else from Europe, so why not 
Beethoven and Wagner, too? 

en ee 

As far as some other countries are concerned, 
Verdi is the greatest Egyptian composer, with his 
Aida; and Spain ranks high with its grandly gifted 
son Rossini, who wrote that typical Spanish opera, 
The Barber of Seville. Granados, Albeniz, and De 
Falla are too close to the moment, to be put through 
this annihilating critical crucible. 

| a 

Time takes terrible tolls in music, but that does 
not deter the army of composers from filling the 
trenches again and again, and keeping up the cease- 
less struggle to conquer Plaudits and Pelf. More 
power to their ambition! 

nny 

Alexander Glazounow is to undertake a tournée to 
Czecho Slovakia and France. He is the gentleman 
about whom some solicitous souls did so much worry- 
ing during the dark days of the early Soviet regime 
in Russia. The kind hearted persons came to the 
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Musica Courter with pathetic stories of the penni- 
less and starving Glazounow who could not even pro- 
cure paper on which to do his composing. The 
Musica Courier at once took energetic (and ex- 
pensive) measures to succor Glazounow. Through 
the aid of the Red Cross and a prominent Soviet 
leader, permission was obtained for Glazounow’s 
transference to Stockholm, whence he was to proceed 
to Hamburg, where a steamship ticket to America 
awaited him. An important piano house in this city 
had agreed to arrange recitals here for the visitor, 
and several orchestras promised to let him conduct 
some of his works. When everything had been ar- 
ranged, the Musicat Courter cabled to Glazounow 
to start on his journey. From him came this astound 
ing answer: “Thanks. Conditions as deseribed, but 
prefer to remain in Russia.” The denouement led 
oye of the Musicat Courter editors to remark ; “He 
evidently has a great opinion of America.” 
Ree 
Jazz composers do not seem to have heard that the 
greatest art is to conceal art. 
nner 
By the way, the recent joust between jazz and the 
Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton turns out to be a draw. 
Both have been doing about as usual since the en 
counter, 
Rr er 
Simplicissimus, the clever Munich weekly, has a 
picture of a stout, placid faced Teuton, who declares 
characteristically: “I love music, but I go only to 
concerts where I can get Pilsener.”’ 
nnre 
Now the Chinese are saying that Puccini’s Turan- 
dot is not Chinese, just as the Japanese say that 
Madam Butterfly is not Japanese. However, Faust 
is not German, and Traviata is not French. And cer 
tainly the godly ladies and gentlemen of Norse my 
thology never heard such tunes, harmonies, and or 
chestration as those with which Wagner expresses 
himself in the music dramas of the Nibelungen cycle. 
Such matters do not count in opera. Its mission is 
ended when it stirs the fancy, pleases the ears, and 
keeps the eves engaged. <A difficult mission, too, to 
judge by the many composers who fail in it. 
neRre 
In his new book, Music Education in America, Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison quite warms our heart with his 
well deserved flings at community singing. Of all 
forms of musical nonsense, we always have felt that 
community singing is one of the silliest. It hides 
individual defects, and of necessity must exclude the 
best kind of massed music. As a measure for social 
reform, ora remedy to keep the submerged worker 
out of mischief, community singing may be all right, 
but it does not constitute any element of serious 
artistic endeavor and is worlds removed from the do 
main of musical art. The hysteria of war opened 
the way for the practise of community singing, but 
that questionable justification no longer exists. The 
solemn persons who declared that community sing- 
ing would make our entire nation quickly and thor 
oughly musical, are of the same.sort who asserted 
asininely that Prohibition instantly would make the 
\merican people models of morality and purified can 
didates for celestial habitation. 
nene”e 
Recipe for composing Bohemian music—take a 
polka tune and repeat it as often as possible and as 
long as anyone has time to listen, 
Renee 
\bout one-half of one per cent. of the music stu 
dents are destined to succeed; about ten per cent 
think they have succeeded, and the rest are consid 
ered successful by their mothers. 
ners 
Per San Francisco Public Library postcard, dated 
July 15, and signed J. M. F.: “By a slip on the type 
writer the other day, I found I had written ‘wopranos’ 
instead of ‘sopranos.’ Not so bad, at that?” 
Rms 
We intend to buy a quantity of French music from 
a Parisian publisher ; and when he demands payment, 
we shall organize a protest parade of Musicar 
Courter employees, and insult the French waiters 
at the restaurants, 
2nRme 
The Morning Telegraph (July 27) says warmly, 
as it were: “A music lover complains that some of 
the programs at the Stadium during the week, put 
him to sleep. I can’t see what he’s kicking about, 
though. The Stadium during the hot spell ought to 
have been an ideal place for a snooze,” 


RRR 


New York, July 24, 


108 West 43d 


1926 
street 
Dear Variations 

I have just read a virulent article by you dealing with 
Wagner’s music. From whence comes this joy in mud 
slinging? It seems to me that you should be constructive 





mative; and by reminding us that Parsifal shows 
Wagner's failing powers, you are flippant and dull 
1 cannot discuss Wagner with fairness and intelli 

not leave the subject to capable critics? 

the future you will cease knocking music that 
rstand, | am, 

Yours, 
NORMAN STUCKEY. 


ners 
too, seems to know the celebrated 
“Soe et tuum.” 


Mr. Stuckey, 

secret Latin password of the critics: 
| a ed 

New York State has just revoked the licenses of 
automobile drivers. Another argument 
in favor of the licensing of music teachers, so that the 
ones could be curbed 

meme, 

What other musicians beside Mozart, Wagner, 
Beethoven, and Haydn were named after Chicago 
strects 


619 reckless 


reckless 


\ 
Phe Rip Van Winkle mystery has been solved at 
last. They had a radio at his home 
rr 
Light travels fast, but not as fast as the speed 
with which gossip and rumors fly in the operatic 
world 
> Fr 


‘Another need is a suggestive device,” says the 
Minneapolis Tribune, “that will begin to play a harp 
hood when the car hits fifty.” 
nme 
New York, July 


under the 


1926 
Dear Variations 
My friend Cuthbert 


. - 
white fi 


s disporting himself all over Europe, 
im working here all this hot summer, giving piano 
The worst of it is that Cuthbert keeps sending me 

postals—and puts verses on them. His latest was 

Munich, and read 

Here | sip my beer at ease, 
While you stay home and pound the keys.” 

From Madrid came a taunt, as follows 

“All hail to the fair Senoritas ; 
prefer them to dull Sonatinas.” 
Milan brought forth another mocking fling: 
“Wouldst with me view Coreggios 
Or liefer teach arpeggios ?” 


le ” 
picture 
from 


have been over two dozen such gleeful 
from Cuthbert, and 1 am powerless under his attacks 
shall | do? Can you pen some verses for me to 
him, in answer? I can't do rhymes, but I know a 
few insults in prose. Do you think that he would stop, if 
1 hurled some of them at him? 

Help, help, please, dnd assist one in distress 


your 


there 


Up to date 


pilin 
What 


send 


Thankfully 
ye: 


DAGOGUE. 
ze, e, 

Humility would be better than defiance and might 
incite pity. See if this will stop the baiting: 
| answer, with something like pleasure, 

1 he post card vou sent from Ostende; 
vour jov in vour leisure, 

llow revels your footsteps attend. 

The view of a crowd gaily basking 

Ity Lido’s cerulean sea 

Is good; but you'll pardon my asking, 
Why send it to me? 


1 notice 


In the flush of your holiday tripping, 
Your visits to Paris and Aix, 

\t Karlsbad the health waters sipping 
( You never complained about aches), 

In the glee of your Alpine enjoyments 
Your travels are not over yet 

My own pedagogic enjoyments 

You seem to forget. 


In a heat that inclines one to slumber, 
While in Nice you are playing the red, 
| teach ‘em the scales without number 
\nd how to employ the soft Ped. 
While you go to France via Essen 
\nd in the cool Schwarzwald relax, 
| wish | could give every lesson 
For once with an ax. 


While you go to Pau for the races 

\nd possibly take in Cowes too— 
Oh, how | would like to change places, 

\nd give all my pupils to you 
I sit while some dunderhead teases 

The tune—and | writhe in chagrin. 
God! Cuthbert, your thoughtfulness pleases, 

But don’t rub it in! 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


WE WONDER 

Cadman’s Shanewis made a big artistic success at 
the Hollywood Bowl and played to over 41,000 people 
at the two performances, and it would interest the 
Musica Courier and readers of the Musica. 
Courter to know how much Cadman got out of it 
besides fame? Fame is very nice, but it does not pay 
one’s bills. It is possible, of course, for a composer 
to be highly successful'without earning anything with 
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his compositions. We are told that Schubert was in 
this class. But, generally speaking, when a composer 
is highly successful without getting anything except 
his fame it is because his works neither sell nor 
draw. Cadman is not in that class. His works: both 
se] and draw. We have heard that his great early 
works are used constantly by orchestras and by repro- 
ducing machines without any payment being made to 
the composer. That is because they were written be- 
fore our government passed laws protecting compos- 
ers. Shanewis was not written that long ago, and 
we just wonder how much Cadman got out of the 
sowl performances. Forty thousand people bought 
forty thousand tickets to these performances. That 
is a lot of money, and there was probably a big profit. 
Did Cadman share in the profit? Well, we know 
nothing about it. We have just been wondering. 


—< 
RADIO ANNOUNCERS 

WJZ has conferred a favor on the world of radio 
listeners by sending out a questionnaire as to pref- 
erences in male or female radio announcing. Of 
the 4489 question blanks sent out 4077 were re- 
turned, and of these 4039 preferred male announcers 
while only thirty-eight preferred female announcers. 
It is only fair to add that most of the answers ap 
parently came from the male radio audience—at 
least that may be assumed from the fact that a very 
large percentage of those who answered the question 
blanks declared their interest in sporting events. 

Anyhow, it is to be hoped that this investigation 
will lead to a continuation of the male announcer 
being the rule and the woman the exception. Male 
announcers are bad enough, though it must be said 
in their defense that much of the annoyance they 
cause is not of their own volition. The announcer 
at the Goldman Band Concerts, for instance, talks 
for a whole ten minutes during the intermission and 
frankly tells his audience that he hates it quite as 
much as they do, but must do it “to keep the air.” 

Well, if that is the rule it ought not to be. There 
is no earthly reason why the announcer cannot an- 
nounce the intermission and remain silent until it is 
over. Almost any good set will register the fact that 
the station to which it is tuned is “on the air” or “off 
the air.” It might occur to the announcer that per- 
haps his radio audience would like to have a little 
conversation during the intermission, the same as 
the visible audience that attends the concert. That 
voice, droning platitudes over the radio, is the most 
annoying thing conceivable. You may turn him off, 
but if you do you have the trouble of watching a 
clock for ten minutes so as not to miss the next num- 
ber on the program. 

The other kind of awful announcing is perpetrated 
by those who try to be funny, poetic, picturesque or 
educational. There is only one kind of good an- 
nouncing. That is the simple and direct announce- 
ment of (1) the station call letters; (2) the place 
the program is coming from (hotel, theater, beach 
resort, church, or whatever it may be); (3) the 
name of the individual or organization giving the 
program; (4) the name of the firm paying for the 
program (if it is advertising). That is all that ought 
to come over the air. Lectures and program notes 
and comments on the merit of the work to be given 
and all such stuff is all right for babies, but it is an 
infliction and an annoyance to grown up radio fans. 

Ernie Golden has the right formula: “Station 
WMCA, Hotel MacAlpin, Broadway and 34th 
Street, New York. Ernie Golden and his Hotel 
MacAlpin orchestra, broadcasting an, hour of dance 
music from the roof garden of the hotel” (or the grill 
as the case may be) “have just played- The 
next number will be————.” 

What more do you want? This writer has sat 
through three numbers or more from a distant station 
before hearing the call numbers announced. When 
you want to know “what you've got” that sort of an- 
nouncing simply makes one rage. And all radio listen- 
ers have been annoyed time and time again by talky- 
talky-talky announcers who tell you that Schubert 
was a great composer, that he wrote an unfinished 
symphony, that he was born on such a date and died 
on such a date, and so forth and so on. One day we 
saw a husky business man shake his fist at his loud 
speaker and heard him cry out: “Oh! For God's 
sake, shut up!!” That is just what forty-eleven 
million radio fans feel, whatever they may say 
about it. 

There are plenty of annoyances connected with 
radio besides the announcers, and if the manufac- 
turers have the interests of the business at heart they 
will see that the annoying announcers are curbed. 

cottotmesdlinipieiing 


ART APPRECIATION 
George Pullen Jackson sends the Musica Cov- 
RIER a copy of an article which, he says, will appear 
in four Sunday papers, presumably in his own sec- 
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tion of the country—Tennessee. The article is headed 
“Circus Methods of Marion Talley’s Boosters Are 
Targets of Critics.” The article refers back to the 
letter on this subject by Charles L. Wagner, pub- 
lished some time ago in the MusrcaL Courter. Mr. 
Jackson takes a wise and common-sense view of the 
matter. He does not blame the “circus methods” 
(so-called) of Miss Talley’s boosters, but says that 
“the real problem confronting the culturally optimis- 
tic people of today is not how to quell the boosters 
of the individual artists, but how to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the masses for the masses’ own welfare. 

We might then confidently expect the advent 
of a period when a seasoned public taste would sup- 
port real artists without the use of circus 
methods,” 

In other words, our people have to grow so that 
they will appreciate art apart from sensation. Per- 
haps they will do so, but we lean to the opinion that 
there will always be people who have more curiosity 
than love for music, and those people will always and 
eternally support sensation. They would go to see 
the latest murderer just as quickly as they would go 
to see the latest artistic sensation. 


AIMING TOO HIGH 

As long ago as 1689, the English philosopher John 
Locke wrote that “Things in print must stand and 
fall by their own worth, or the reader’s fancy.” 

As a matter of fact, the reader’s fancy has had 
more to do with the fate of thousands of musical 
works than the worth of those compositions has had. 
The composer who courts the favor of the public 
will certainly be neglected as soon as the public taste 
changes. But public taste is a matter of very slow 
growth. And the public taste is changed only by 
the musical works which are sufficiently close to the 
public to make an appeal to it. Very great works 
which are too far above the public taste exert no in- 
fluence at all upon it. That explains why many of 
the greatest authors, composers, artists, were neg- 
lected by the public of their day. 

In all ages of the world’s history there have been 
great men who were in advance of the men among 
whom they lived. If the interval between the intel- 
lectual man and the practical men is too great, the 
intellectual man will have no influence and the prac- 
tical men will receive no benefit. 

It is therefore foolish for the serious composer of 
great works to sneer at the writer of popular music. 
If the writer of popular music is only slightly in 
advance of the public taste he is doing good, for he 
exerts an influence in the right direction. The com- 
poser of the great work, so-called, is exerting no in- 
fluence whatever. He will never lead the public to 
the appreciation of better music. The great works 
he piles up on his shelves will remain without influ- 
ence, without appreciation, until the taste of the 
public has reached a sufficiently advanced stage. 

Ancient Greece is famous now for the twenty or 
more brilliant men of genius she produced. Yet the 
gap between those intellectual giants and the dull, 
ignorant public of the same period, is vastly greater 
than the interval between the advanced composer of 
today and the public with which he is surrounded. 
The public taste is certainly progressing. Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, did not write for a more 
intelligent and cultured public than the public in 
America today. They did not live because the pub- 
lic supported them. They were either neglected al- 
together by the general public, or were a long time 
in gaining public recognition. The man of genius 
is the man who is not progressing! He will always 
follow the bent of his genius, such as it is, whether 
the public follows him or not. He may live and 
compose and pass away without exerting the slight- 
est influence for good on the public of his day. The 
higher the flights of his genius, the less he appeals 
to the practical masses. 

Those who talk about the democracy of music 
should confine their attention to popular music only. 
The great composers are aristocrats all. They are 
above the common people. Their manners and cus- 
toms of thinking are beyond the attainment of the 
mob. 

The democratic composer is the man who writes 
the popular music of the people. He alone appeals 
to the public taste. To him must be given most of 
the credit for the progress which has been made in 
the musical taste of the public. Compare the popu- 
lar music of a hundred years ago with the popular 
music in vogue today if you wish to see how the pub- 
lic is advancing. 

aiiihadilinass 


THOSE COUGHERS! 
Professional coughers have no chance at the Sta- 
dium and Central Park concerts. The best efforts of 
the noisy nuisances are lost outdoors, and do not 
interfere in the slightest degree with the music. 
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TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











Here is a little story from Paris: 


The accurate ear for music of a man and a bullfinch has 
led to the discovery of a curious theft by a Sicilian musician 
here. Eight years ago the flautist Pinetti and his friend 
Florentino came to Paris together and shared the same lodg- 
ing. One of Pinetti’s most treasured possessions was a sil- 
ver-mounted flute left to him by his father, but, though it 
had a certain commercial as well as a sentimental value, 
he did not use it because it produced a false G note. Some 
time ago his treasured flute disappeared, and no clue to the 
thief could be discovered. 

Shortly after his loss Pinetti moved into a separate lodg- 
ing, but, calling recently on his friend, he was astonished to 
hear a tame bullfinch singing quite beautifully, but always 
with the one false note, characteristic of the missing flute. 
When he questioned his friend about it, the latter confessed 
that he had stolen the flute in order to pawn it, and that 
after their separation he had redeemed the instrument and 
used it in teaching his bird to sing. The bird had so ac- 
curate reproduced the sounds of the flute that Pinetti’s 
seri ‘ear had recognized immediately the notes of his 
lost’ itathument. There is to be no legal sequel to the affair, 
as 'Pinetti has declined to presecute his friend. 

’ It may be a fish story, but it’s a “bird’’! 
ae 


Viola Tree, daughter of Sir Herbert Tree, the 
great English actor, tried to become a singer and 
failed, after failing to set the Thames afire as an 
actress. She now courts success by relating her fail- 
ures—in a book called Castles in the Air, full of 
delightful indiscretions about all the great men she 
knows;sfrom Prime Minister Asquith (now Lord 
Oxford) to George Bernard Shaw. Shaw’s advice 
about her singing, though far from encouraging, 
seems to have been the best, and would be the best 
for others as well as Viola Tree. He wrote: ' 

Don't you know that there are no perfect voices, and never 
will'be? Don’t you know that the teachers who profess to 
manufacture those voices (just one year more, whilst the 
guineas last) can’t sing themselves, and can’t show a single 
pupil with such a voice? Don’t you know that the 
peopleWho know how to sing may be divided into those 
who tanght themselves, and those who were taught—like de 
Reszke and myself—by their mothers? You'd better 
by far Sing Annie Laurie on Margate Sands, and take a col- 
lection in your hat afterwards, than sing Una voce or Bel 
raggio for the fiftieth time at a professor’s piano, and dream 
of paralyzing the Scala with it next year. Next year never 
comes; remember that. 

ax. 

“As far as we know there is no composer at pres- 
ent, with the single exception of Elgar, able to write 
melody which can compare with that of Wagner, 
Verdi, Brahms and others of that race of giants,” 
says Ferruccico Bonavia in The Daily Telegraph. A 
single exception—and hardly that. 

* * * 

It would be interesting, by the way, to circulate 
the above sentence with the name of the “exception” 
left blank, to see what various people in various 
countries would put in place of it. In the days of 
“Wagner, Verdi, Brahms and others of that race of 
giants,” too, a similar pronunciamento would have 
been made for all sorts of people—except the said 
Wagner, Verdi and Brahms. 

* * * 

Bonavia’s article is about Puccini’s Turandot, and 
he says that with Turandot a great period of Italian 
opera comes to an end. We thought it had come to 
an end some time previous to that. 

o a6 

On May 11 the Londoners Circle celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Burney, the Samuel Pepys of musical history. Su- 
perseded as he is by the “scientific” historian, who 
would give a.single page of old Burney’s chatty his- 
tory for all the dry “musicology” of today? And 
why? Because history at best is a personal record 
of human achievement, and unless we know the per- 
sonal factor the product is spurious. But old Burney 
never left us in doubt as to his personality. He was 
an artist. 

ee 

Beatrice Harrison, who has become chief stimu- 
lator to London’s nightingales, so their song can be 
broadeasted for the benefit of her countrymen, was 
recently interviewed on her high mission. “TI shall 
play Saint-Saéns’ The Swan,” she said, “which 
greatly appeals to the birds.” .What about Rameau’s 
La Poule, Daquin’s Coucou, Schubert’s Die Krahe, 
Chabrier’s Les petits Canards—in appropriate ar- 
rangements, of course. Other helpful suggestions 
are invited. 

8 

George Mozart, English comedian, has turned 
“publican”—in other words, he keeps a saloon in St. 
Martin’s Lane, called “The French Horn.” Intrigued 
by the names of the “pub” and its proprietor, people 
keep dropping in to ask whether George is a relative 
of Mozart the’ composer, who wrote a famous con- 
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certo for the “French horn.” 
remain to drink. 


They come to ask, but 
eh. F 
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Pulitzer Award Criticised 


[The following letter and quotation from the Los Angeles 
Evening Express speak for themselves. The work that 
won the Travelling Scholarship Pulitzer Award was played 
at the Hollywood Bowl under the direction of Emil Ober- 
hoffer. Prize works are generally of small worth and this 
one seems to have impressed the critic as being a little be- 
low the average—The Editor.] 

Los ANGELES, July 17, 1926. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I am asking you to reprint in your column my review of a 
work which has been “crowned” with the Pulitzer award 
for 1926, but which cannot possibly be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the best in American music. 

I am asking you to do so as protest against such a reward, 
which is misleading to the public and discouraging to striv 
ing young composers. The review has appeared today in 
my column of the Los Angeles Evening Express. The part 
of my review dealing with this opus reads as follows: 

Last evening's program again offered much of worth, although the 
novelty, a symphonic Epilogue, To an Unknown Soldier, by Lucile 
Crews of Redlands, which had won the 1926 Pulitzer travel scholar 
ship, was disappointing. 

Lucile Crews enjoys the reputation of being a talented composer, but 

evidently her powers of invention and technic are not yet of a caliber 
to cope either with her subject on such a large scale, nor with the 
orchestral apparatus, 
_In pointing out weaknesses of this work, I would not under any 
circumstances wish to belittle the composer or to discourage her 
However, I believe that the judges of the Pulitzer prize competition 
must be censured severely for assuming so low a standard of com 
position for a national award. 

If To an Unknown Soldier was the best score submitted, no award 
should have been made. One would disbelieve in American -creativ« 
talent were its best to be judged by the present work. ‘Phere exist 
many more original, technically more advanced, poetically more power 
iul works by young Americans. Perhaps they have not been submitted 
Then, to repeat, no award should have been made. To set up this 
score as an example is misleading public taste, if that was possible 
altogether. i 

Who are the Pulitzer prize judges? One would like to receive an 
explanation! Howard Hanson in his Eastman Institute manuscript 
programs at Rochester, and Frederick Stock of the Chicago Symphony 
have unearthed considerable more valuable American scores 

fo an Unknown Soldier suffers from thematic insignificance. A 
short motif is worked over at too great length and in so conventional 
a manner that one cannot find even great models after which*it may 
have been constructed. It is music of a past period, when “the “best 
room in the house was filled with horsehair upholstered chairs and 
family pictures in black oval frames on the wall.” 

Perhaps the best one can say is that Lucile Crews has developed 
much of her material out of the germinal theme. But that is done 
uninterestingly, too homophone at long stretches, rhythmically and es 
pecially harmonically quite uninteresting. The work shows little in its 
very groupwise orchestration, It is no doubt a very sincere composition, 
which means much to the composer, but it is weak as to emotion and 
medium. f 

Conductor Oberhoffer, gracious as ever, brought the composer to the 
footlights, where she was given warm applause by the public I 
have reason to believe that the opus was accepted on the strength 
of it being a prize-winning work, before the score was examined. 

As the Musicat Courter has always fought for the ad 
vancement of the best in American composition, this pro 
test, I believe, will meet with the approval of your readers. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Bruno Davin UssHer, 
Music Editor Los Angeles Evening Express 


Composers’ Royalties 
To the Musical Courier: 

I've just read and re-read your featured editorial in your 
issue of July 15 on “Composers’ Royalties’ and have been 
doing quite a bit of thinking in consequence. Despite your 
assertion in the final paragraph that “all of this does not 
intend to question the honesty and integrity of the various 
composers’ societies,” it seems fairly evident that the edi 
torial is a rather direct attack on the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 

It is a good rule as a general thing to speak only of 
what one knows by experience. My impression of the 
American Society is based solely on my own experience 
with that organization as a member for several years. It 
is only just to say that my knowledge of its methods leads 
me to believe that the composer and author—I happen to 
be both—receive just and fair treatment. At any rate, | 
have.no complaint to make on that score, and | have every 
reason to believe that in no sense whatever have [ been 
the recipient of special favors or attention. On the con 
trary, all the evidence points to that fact that the claims 
of every composer and author are dealt with strictly on 
their merits. 

The system of dividing membership into various classes 
seems to me both practical and satisfactory to all con 
cerned. One starts at the bottom, and, if the success of 
one’s work justifies the promotion, one gradually works 
up to the top. What can be more equitable? It took me 
several years to attain what I considered my proper “class,” 
based on the popularity and longevity of my compositions, 
but I took it for granted that the successive refusals that 
my applications for advancement met with were based on 
what the Classifications Committee considered good and 
sufficient reasons. When eventually the time came that I 
was able to convince the committee that my claims for ad- 
ditional royalties were substantial and just, I was treated 
with every courtesy, and in due season was promoted en 
tirely on the basis of my work and not for any personal 
reasons whatever. 

As for the statement in your editorial that “every mem 
ber gets a little rakedown in the way of a quarterly check, 
whether his works have been performed or not,” I happen 
to know.of cases where members who have been on the 
roll of the Society for years have received not a red cent 
in royalties. Why? Because these members have produced 
nothing that earned royalties, or had ceased to write alto 
gether. 

Remember the Society is young. It is still in the experi 
mental stage. Its problems cannot be solved in a day or 
month or a year. Remember. too, in a cotintry as vast as 
this it is not the easiest task in the world to keep an ade 
quate tab on the compositions that are played in licensed 
places, or the number of times each is played. Under a 
system that turns every song into a dance number, and 
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where so many compositions, originally in a vocal form, 
are played wholly or in part by orchestras in picture thea 
ters, and elsewhere, a complete tabulation is rather a hercu 
lean undertaking. 

“Is it also true,” you ask, “that no individual not a mem- 
ber of the society may hope ever to collect a performing 
fee for his music?” Assuredly that is true. How could it 
be otherwise? How would |, as a non-member of the 
Society, ever start to collect fees on my works performed 
in theater, concert hall and the lord knows where? If 
there were any possible way of accomplishing the feat, for 
every dollar I received in royalties from the sales of my 
compositions I would have to spend a hundred even to at 
tempt to collect performing fees, and as things are, [ don't 
see many writers who can exhibit all their bills with a re 
ceipt attached. 

No member of the Society begrudges the amount. set 
aside by the Society for the proper conduct of its business, 
and the effective campaigns it is waging in behalf of its 
members for a just settlement of the copyright and broad 
casting inequities and iniquities that exist today. 

I am not writing this in behalf of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers. 1 speak only for 
myself as a member of that useful organization, And the 
main reason that prompts these lines is to emphatically con 
tradict, as a matter of personal knowledge, the inference 
put in such a way as to amount almost to a statement-of 
fact—contained in your editorial thus: “There have been 
rumors circulated that every, member of the American 
Society gets something, whether his works are performed 
or not.” 

That is simply not true 

(Signed) Artuur A 
July 21, 1926 


PENN 
Block Island, R. & 


Our Radio Attitude Commended 
To the Musical Courter: 

The Musical Courier of June 24 featured an editorial on 
summer radio programs This editorial was of very much 
interest to me, since it confirmed my own opinion as to the 
f radio listeners. Moreover, it 


attitude of 
when we were at work arranging a 


came at a time 
special concert series 


You may be interested to know that your editorial was 
very effective ammunition in helping to put over the sum 
mer project described below We had heen given order: 
to cut down expenses for the summer, but were able to 


effect a change in policy, and put on this special summer 
series of concerts. 

This opened on July 9, 
prano, and Manuel and Williamson, two-piano artists 
Last Friday evening we presented the Little Symphony of 
Chicago, an orchestra of twenty-five pieces very favorably 
known in this part of the country The 
other concerts is as follows July 23, Charles Marshall 
tenor, assisted by the WLS trio; 30, The Little Symphony 
of Chicago in “The Spirit of the Dance”; August 6, Marie 
Morrisey, contralto, and Theodore DuMoulin, cellist; 13, 
The Little Symphony of Chicago in Music of the Eigh 
teenth Century; 20, Glenn Drake, tenor, and Charles Lur 
vey, pianist; 27, The Little Symphony of Chicago in Music 
of the Nineteenth Century; September 3, Helen Freund, 
soprano, and Herbert Kirschner, violinist; 10, The Littl 
Symphony of Chicago in Music of the Twentieth Century; 


with Jessie Isabel Christian, so 


schedule of the 


i, Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto, assisted by the WLS 
Prio; 24, The Little Symphony of Chicago, in An Evening 
with American Composers 


Aside from the interesting connection of the editorial, 
| bring this series to your attention, because | want you to 
know that WLS is a radio station that is seriously inter 
ested in advancing the cause of good music. | feel that 


radio can do much to raise the standards of musical taste. 


and to build appreciation for the best in music [ am 
aware, of course, that many people in the musical world 
have regarded radio in the past as a passing fad of litth 


early history of radio was 
At WLS however, we have 
and some appreciation of the op 
cultivating a among 


importance musically, and the 
such as to justify this opinion 
some musical standards, 
portunity there is for 
for better music 

In conclusion let me 
editorial, and | 


taste listeners 


assure 
should be 


you that we appreciated your 
pleased to have other suggestion 


from you as to what radio can do in building better music 
Cordinally yours 
(Signed) Sears-Rorsucy Rano Station WLS 
D. F. Matin, Musical Director 


More About Spirituals 


SumTeR, S. ( July 27, 1926 
To the Musical Couries 
In the July 22 issue of the Musicat Courter in which 
was published my letter resenting the attitude of a cer 
tain reviewer towards the Negro Spirituals, in your com 
ment appended to the letter, you seem not to understand 


the meaning of my reference to Mr. William Arms Fisher 
| wouldn't consider the reference as criticizing Fisher’ 
arrangements of the — spirituals It would be unethical to 


criticize adversely Fisher's 
of which he is not a part 


arrangements in this discussion 


When the reviewer wrote, “If we must have Negro 
Spirituals, by all means let us have Fisher to arrange 
them,” he clearly inferred that Fisher was the only ar 


ranger, of the many, fit to arrange the spirituals, and fur 
ther, that other arrangers didn’t even give them a musical 
setting. I disprove the inference by citing artists of great 
eminence who seem to prefer other arrangements of the 
spirituals to Fisher’s, because of the reason that they sing 


others. This writer is thoroughly acquainted with Mr 
Fisher’s arrangements of the spirituals, and if this does 
give him the right to criticize them, as the Editor inferred, 
he will surrender the right (or better, privilege) to the 
professional reviewers who are paid for expressing their 
whims and fancies to the public. No one understands this 
any better than Mr. Leonard Liebling, Editor-in-Chief of 
the Musica Courter, whose “What the Jury Thinks” 
column during the concert season shows so very clearly 
this sort of thing 

In the same issue of the Musicat Courter as above re 
ferred to, | have just read a review of “I'm a-Rolling,” 
Negro Spiritual arranged by William Arms Fisher his 
review smacks very much like the same reviewer of the 
first spirituals which began this controversy (though 
friendly) and | take for granted that the reviewer is the 
same, but the unkind ridicule is missing. This seems more 
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Richmond Plans Active Season in Boston 


Aaron Richmond, Boston impresario, is completing plans 
for an exceptionally active October. In addition to manag 
ing the New England tour of the Russian Symphonic Choir 
that month, Mr. Richmond will arrange Boston concerts 

t during October: 13, Gilbert 
xeorge Liebling, pianist; 19, Dorothy 


attractions 


\ARON RICHMOND 


Willard Russian 
Eva 
Rosa- 


tenor; 24, 
Reginald Boardman, pianist; 27 
Harrison Potter, pianist; 31, J. 
| aylor Gordon, negro spirituals. 


COT ge oprat 21 Amison 
Symphonic Chor; 26, 
Stark, violinist; 28, 
mond Johnson and 


Stoessel Conducting New York Symphony 


Albert Stoessel 
of the sum- 
Among the 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
concluded the first week 
season at Chautauqua, N. Y 
were the Italian Symphony of Men- 
New World Symphony. The former 
to Chautauqua audiences. The novelties of the 
Holst’s St. Paul Suite, which is not 


nducting, has just 


mer ymphony 


larger work riven 


lelssohn and Dvyorak's 
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Singer of folk songs of many 
lands, visualized, en costume. 
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but a clever setting 
and the 
latter 
com- 


what the name suggests, churchly music, 
of several old English tunes including even a jig, 
Aladdin Suite of Stillman Kelley. Interest in this 
work was greatly stimulated by the presence of the 
poser, whom the audience acclaimed with warmth 

Mr. Stoessel gave the first of five children’s programs to 
a large audience of young people from six to ninety-six 
years of age, who went away from the auditorium with a 
definite idea of symphonic form—the “pattern” a composer 
follows in writing his work—and also a great enthusiasm for 
the Children’s Hour with its atmosphere of intimacy and 
unrestraint. 


Regneas Pupil Successful 

Jane Thomas, lyric soprano, has just completed a success- 
ful year as soprano soloist of the Madison Methodist Church, 
of Madison, N. J., and also as director of music and 
dramatics in the Kew-Forest School in Forest Hills, L. I. 

Miss Thomas, who is studying with the eminent vocal 
instructor, Joseph Regneas, came to New York four years 
ago, a graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston. Her career so far has been a varied one, in 
that it has taken her from the choir * the First Presbyterian 
Church, her first position in New York, on through solo 
positions in New York and Brooklyn, on tour in opera and 
an enjoyable amount of concert work, as well as including 
appearances with a unique combination of musicians, known 


JANE THOMAS 
s The York Trio, whom many will remember having heard 
ver WEAF and WJZ. 

Miss Thomas’ voice is a beautiful lyric soprano which she 
uses with skill. She has that more or rare quality 
among vocalists, sar eanager making her a dependable and 
sterling artist Seing still but a girl, so fine an equipment 
would make it seem safe to predict a successful career for 
this ambitious young artist. Miss Thomas is spending the 
summer at her home in Pittsburgh, Pa., returning to New 
York late in September to resume her studies and varied 
activities. 


less 


Well Known Artists at Norwich Chautauqua 


Louise Stallings, soprano, was the unquestioned high light 
of the week of Redpath Chautauqua, which closed its tenth 
season in the pretty and prosperous city of Norwich last 
week. She sang the Don Carlos aria (cello obligato by 
Mr. Durieux) effectively, sal an American group by Cad- 
man, Buchanan, Dobson and others. Adding a Spanish 
shawl to her costume she sang a group in that language, 
and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria to close. Some encores 
were especially well liked, and Margaret Normile, writing 
in the Norwich Sun, rightly said: “Miss Stallings has a 
voice of such beauty that one hesitates to describe it, with 
velvety richness, powerful, exquisite, fine as a violin.” 
Willem Durieux, cellist, and his wife, Marion Carley, pianist, 
lent their artistic effort in solos and accompaniments. 

Edna Pollay, singer, rugs and pianist, very capable 
in all, was bracketed with the Capuccio Sisters, violinist and 
nots Tie player, and their musical performances, always 
expressive, should be named. 

Milton Aborn staged The Firefly in customary brilliant 
fashion, and Ethel Louise Wright, with Lee Daly (comedian) 
and Henry Kelley, baritone, made the performance very 
interesting; Ama Avery was the pianist and conductor. 

Electra Platt and Vernon Stone are a musical pair war- 
ranted to provoke howls of laughter whenever they appear, 
giving a sort of minstrel “give and take” hour of hilarity; 
they play all sorts of musical and unmusical instruments, 
including an automobile pump, toy balloon, ete. Their 
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spontaneous wit and jokes at each other’s expense provoked 
continuous merriment. 

Vierra’s Hawaiians, instrumentalists and singers, with 
tropical stage-settings and lighting effects, were liked, al- 
though most of their singing was that of colored folks’ rag- 
time. 

Attendance was the largest of any Chautauqua ever held 
in Norwich, the eighty-odd guarantors having nobly sold 
their allotment of tickets in advance of the week. 


Marjorie Moyer Pays Tribute to Clarice Balas 

Marjorie Moyer, Cleveland pianist, believes that studying 
under one teacher is the surest way to success. “One @6n- 
tinuous teacher is as great an inspiration as foreign travel 
for achieving expression and temperament in piano playing,” 


Rynald H. Krumbar photo 


MARJORIE MOYER 

is a personal inspiration with 
the teacher one has known for a long time that inspires 
most. New gg are apt to tear down; but as long as 
one is satisfied, is far better to continue the work under 
the same scacher,” 

Miss Moyer has a record to 
last year she won both the state 
National Federation of Music 
had the honor of being chosen as the representative of 
Ohio for the North Central District, where she again won 
against the best from Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, and was 
the youngest contestant sent to the National contest in 
Portland. Miss Moyer has been studying with the same 
teacher, Clarice Balas, since the age of seven. 

Miss Balas was born and brought up in Cleveland and 
was a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna. She believes that 
if Miss Moyer keeps up her present stride she will doubt- 
less become one of America’s leading pianists. Miss Moyer 
was one of the first Cleveland artists to play for the radio 


through WEAR. 


said Miss Moyer. “There 


prove her statements, as 
and district contests of the 
Clubs. In the spring she 


Philadelphia Convention 

Organists from all over the United States will attend the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention of the National Association 
of Organists at Philadelphia, Pa., from August 31 to Septem- 
ber 3. President Henry Fry of Philadelphia, and Mayor 
Kendrick will give the welcome of the city, 

One special event will be the first public performance 
of the prize organ. composition, and the presenting of the 
award of $500, the gift of the Austin Organ Company and 
the Audsley Gold Medal, to the composer. Prize papers 
will be read on organ playing and construction. 

September 1 a festival concert will be given in the Wana 
maker Grand Court, after a special visit to the Sesqui 
Centennial. The members will enjoy a day at Atlantic City, 
where the high school organ will be played by Rollo Maitland 
and Arthur Scott Brook. Members will also be the guests 
of Pierre S. duPont at Longwood, Del., hearing a recital 
by Firmin Swinnen. 

Among recitalists to be heard in Philadelphia are Carolyn 
M. Cramp, Charles M. Courboin, Edward Eigenschenk, 
Arthur H, Turner and George Volkel. 

Church music will receive attention in a paper by Rowland 
W. Dunham, a noted authority. There will be splendid op- 
portunity for organists to meet socially at the numerous 
lunches and suppers. The full program can be obtained 
from the secretary, National Kapuclation of Organists, 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. 


Harvard Glee Club to Give Two Concerts 


In. view of the fact that the Harvard Glee Club -must 
prepare the choral parts of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 
for performance with Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra next spring, the club announces but 
two concerts for next season instead of the customary three. 
At the first concert, which will take place Thursday eve- 
ning, December 9, Harold Bauer, pianist, will be the assist- 
ing artist, while Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will assist at 
the second concert, on Thursday evening, February | 17— 
both in Symphony Hall. 


Claire Dux Weds Charles H. Swift 


On Monday of this week, in Chicago. Claire Dux, well 
known member of the Chicago Civic Opera Association, 
was married to Charles H. Swift, millionaire packer. The 
couple were married in the Joseph Bond Chapel of the 
University of Chicago. Harold F. Swift, the groom's 
brother, was the best man. According to published an- 
nouncements this is the end of the singer’s opera career. 


National Organists’ 
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DUSOLINA GIANNINI 


with her family and Daniel Mayer, on the eve of her sailing for Europe where 


her tour with a recital in Breslau. She will be 
MAUD LA CHARME, formances tn Germany 
French soprano, with her husband, Daniel Bonade, solo clarinetist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, in Dominica, West Indies. In one of the snapshots a native 
is seen carrying mangos on her head. 


IRVING JACKSON 
American baritone, who is now under the management of 
Arthur Judson. Mr. Jackson began his musical studies in 
Boston and later came to New York, where his career was 
interrupted by the war. Following his release from the army 
he went to Europe and for three years worked with Jean 
His debut was made at the Cannes Casino with 
great success. From the Riviera he went to Deauville, where 
he duplicated his triumphs in such leading roles as Tonio in 
Pagliacci and Escamillo in Carmen. Then came Paris, 
where in both opera and concert the reputation of Irving 
Jackson in the French capital was immediately established 
During the past season he returned to this country, but ap 
pearances were limited to guest roles with the San Carlo 











ROBERT IMANDT, 
French violinist, photographed at the old Franciscan Mission 
(San Jose de Aguayo) in Texas, near the border of Mexico. 
Mr. Imandt held master classes for a month in San Antonio 
and also gave a successful concert before an audience of over 
a thousand people. Mr. Imandt is now holding summer — do Resske. 
classes at Lake Placid. 


occupied the entire fall with 


BEATRICE MACK 
soprano, has been en 
yoying a vacation at 
Lake George, which 
was mterrupted by an 
engagement to sing 
Miami University 
ford, Ohio, July 
Miss Mack's first Ne 
York appearance of 
the coming season will 
be in recital at Aeolian 


Hall, October 20 





Opera Company in New York and Boston. Concert Man- : 
agement Arthur Judson is now booking an extensive concert I 


tour for Mr, Jackson for the 1926-27 season. pianist and pedagogue of (¢ 





THEY WANT TO BE CONDUCTORS 
Prof. Oscar Hatch Hawley, of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, and his band and orchestra class for the summer 
school. . Front row, from left to right: Mrs. M. K. Jessup, 
apenas Defiance, la.; Mrs, M. L. Merritt, Rolfe, la.; Prof. Hawley; 
ADOLPH M. FOERSTER, Mrs. A. F. Pottle, Blockton, la.; Mrs. Henry Dorsey, Storrs, 
Conn.; Back row: R. f K jerland, Northwood, Ja.; Joseph 
1. Hotchkiss, ear 4 Ta.; C. E. Reischauer, Keswick, 1a.; Harbor, Maine, aided by hi 
os Kent, Reno, Nev who has been with hin 


PROF. 
dean of Pittsburg composers, who has won wide recognition 
for the splendid results accomplished by him as teacher, con- 

ductor and composer. (Photo © Parry, P behsheergh) 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 
Ww with a YERET AGS. poeter IDEA 
° behind them. See “The Practical Psy- 
HENRI chology of Voice,” -- 4 G. Schirmer, 


which is a Complete Vocal 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hall 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


HUBBARD 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Tel. Circle 0737 








ARTHUR J. 
VINCENT V. 
in all its branches and of 


246 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
TEACHERS OF SINGIN actlon apolied es Gnging 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
146 West 55th St., New York 








Studio: Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 


Kaneuwe BELLAMANN #23 


LIEBLING 
pecializes in Voice Placemen 
Studio: 200 West's 57th Street, New York. Paces Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West G4th St., N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Concert Teacher of Singing 


Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3136 Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















WILHELM FLAM 


Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
Assmannshausenerstr. lla. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR §¢ HEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCH TZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
August 2nd to 28th 


Daily class in Sight Singing without “do-re-mi,”’ 
“intervals” or “numbers."" Observation classes 
August 2nd, 1 p. m. and 5 p. m. Classes for 
Teachers, in Pedagogy and Musicianship. First 
Session August 2nd, 9.30 a.m. open to visitors. 


Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashiand 6551 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Covunize 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of vaiue. 

The Mustcat Covrzza will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary ween artists, gers and org It 
will merely furnish facta. 


All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 























MUSICAL COURIER 
“JEALOUSY AND CLAQUE 


Lucrezia Bori, one of the brainiest and most attractive 
singers now be fore the public, was recently interviewed by 
a representative of the MusicaL Courier in the sumptuous 
home at Highland Park, which she has rented for her sum- 
mer season at Ravinia. 

After being ushered into the sun parlor by an Italian maid, 
we found Miss Bori busily knitting, and the red wool on her 
hands fell to the floor as she greeted us. 

“Are we disturbing you?” 

“Not at all. I have been expecting you all afternoon. 
Don't apologize even if you are late, as you see I have noth- 
ing to do just now but knit, and if you don’t mind I will 
go on with my work while talking to you, as I can knit with 
my eyes closed.” And talk she did in a most interesting 
manner, and whenever we were ready to ask a question, she 
would say, “Please let me talk,” and we did not interrupt 
our charming hostess, but jotted down her remarks so as 
to give an exact report of what had been said to us for the 
benefit of our readers. 

“Success means work and that is the reason Ravinia is a 
success. Everybody works hard from the general director of 
the company, Louis Eckstein, to the old man who picks up 
the papers, and I am glad to talk about Ravinia, for though, 
through such papers as the Musica. Courter with its inter- 
national circulation, this unique opera house is becoming bet 
ter and better known the world over, it is not yet as famous 
as it really deserves to be. I want Ravinia to be known as 
the greatest opera house functioning during the summer 
months, and I want to go on record as saying that Louis 
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Strauss Peyton 
LUCREZIA BORI, 
as Salud in 


Photo by 


la Vida Breve. 


Eckstein is a great organizer who deserves the praise and 
the thanks of all music lovers and opera goers. 

“Ravinia, I repeat, is unique, especially this season, as in 
the past there was a little jealousy between singers, several 
of whom had personal claques, recruited not from men who 
sell their hands, but from people with whom they were very 
friendly and who applauded anything and everything they 
did, making at times such a racket with their “Bravas” that 
the other artists somewhat resented those undue demonstra- 
tions. Today, there is no jealousy and no claque at Ravinia. 
Therefore, it is not difficult to get along well, and this re- 
flects in the work of all the singers. Take my case, for ex- 
ample! I am like the general run of singers—very sensitive, 
a little nervous and extremely sensible. Now, if I feel the 
least worry, it reflects in my work. Try as hard as I may, I 
know that it shows in my own mood; so im order to be in 
the best of form one must be calm. This tranquillity is 
found at Ravinia, and, I must add, here in Highland Park 
also. Notice how quiet it is—no noise, birds singing and the 


‘ wind murmuring in the trees 


Gives TEN Denise’ IN Twenty-two Days 

“That tranquillity has made me stronger than ever, and 
that is one of the reasons I have been able to give ten per- 
formances in twenty-two days, singing six different operas. 
Everybody helps one another at Ravinia. It is a big family, 
with Louis Eckstein, still a young man, the father, and we 
all his children. There are three first tenors at Ravinia— 
Chamlee, Johnson and Martinelli—and they are like broth- 
ers. We are many sopranos and really we try to help one 
another. 

“For all these reasons Ravinia is a success, and we who 
love to take a little vacation in Europe forsake it for the 
pleasure of coming again to Ravinia, as here we work with 
joy and find ourselves in an atmosphere that we could have 
nowhere else. For all this, Ravinia is not a theater for sing- 
ers who have not had much experience, as the opera sched- 
ule is so diversified that one must have a vast repertory be- 
fore accepting a call to come to Ravinia. Then, the maes- 
tros help us greatly in our work. They make the rehearsals 
as easy as possible. They say ‘you know such and such aria? 
All right, we don’t need to rehearse that; let’s get to the 
ensemble,’ which we may do several times in order to get 
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TABOOED 
AT RAVINIA,” 


SAYS LUCREZIA BORI 


it perfect, yet our strength is not impaired by singing in full 
voice aria after aria; apd this js also worth mentioning. 
Rowpy INntropucED 

“I love Ravinia so much that even when I don't sing I 
am there. I walk there with my little dog, Rowdy,” and 
then and there we were introduced to Rowdy, a fourteen 
months’ old wire-haired terrier, which, Mme. Bori informs 
us, is a music-lover and goes to the theater every evening. 

“My dog never barks,” returned the diva. “He is well 
trained and knows that Mr. Eckstein and Mr. Lowry do not 
permit dogs at Ravinia. When I do not sing, Rowdy and I 
walk in the woods at Ravinia and we listen to the opera from 
the outside. Both listening attentively, we enjoy ourselves, 
and then we ride home, Really, I should walk both ways, as 
I eat so well, sleep so well and enjoy myself so much here 
that unless I exercise | would gain flesh and this would 
never do,” and then we saw as lovely a set of teeth as we 
have ever looked at, as Miss Bori laughed as only Miss Bori 
laughs. 

“Coming back to my dog: his grandfather was an inter- 
national champion, his father an American champion, and 
Rowdy himself has already won a fourth prize, but I hope 
next winter when I| enter him at the dog show in New York, 
he will win the blue ribbon.” 

“Tell our readers what you will do next winter, as I un- 
derstand you are going to have a transcontinental tour before 
returning to the Metropolitan.” 

“Yes. That has already been announced in your paper. 
It will be my first concert tour. I will begin in the East and 
go as far west as Santa Barbara, Calif. My programs will 
be made up of French, Italian, Spanish, English and Portu 
guese songs. | wish | could include many German numbers, 
but I do not enunciate that language well enough as yet to 
venture singing those songs. However, | am happy that | 
will be able to sing a Schubert song in Italian, because that 
number was never written in German, but put to music by 
Schubert to Italian words. The name of the composition 
is Mio ben ricordati.” 

Before leaving Miss Bori she 
things, not about herself, however, but things in general. 
She is a great believer in the value of critics to an artist, 
the good they can do by praising their merits and pointing 
out their faults. 

“Whenever I am criticised,” she said, “it hurts me at first, 
but then when calm I read over the article and profit by 
doing what the critic advises, if | think he is right, and thus 
improve in a role, for no one sees one’s self as others do.” 

Then Miss Bori went upstairs to get us her picture as 
Salud in La Vida Breve, a Spanish opera which had its pre- 
miere at Ravinia during the week. 

While alone in Miss Bori’s parlor, 
telpiece the pictures of two singers and two composers—the 
only pictures, by the way, to be found in the room. The 
pictures were those of Richard Strauss, the late Giacomo 
Puccini, Geraldine Farrar and the late Enrico Caruso. We 
noticed that the four had written on their pictures practically 
the same thing—‘‘To the great friend and great artist, Bori,”’ 
and that Strauss’ picture was dated immediately after her 
triumphal appearances in Der Rosenkavalier, in which she 
was heard often while a member of La Scala in Milan. 

It is not every day that one has the pleasure of inter- 
viewing such a fascinating and interesting woman, and an 
artist who is versed on many other topics besides music and 
who talks with discernment, frankness and absolute com- 
mand of her subject. 

Bori’s success as a concert singer is here predicted by the 
writer, who believes that everywhere Bori appears this com- 
ing season, the sold-out sign will be found outside the hall. 
As Miss Bori said, success comes with work, and a better 
student than Miss Bori would be difficult to find. 


told us many interesting 


we noticed on her man- 


Alton Jones Presented by Edwin Hughes 


A young pianist of unusual merit is Alton Jones, who 
was presented by Edwin Hughes on July 28 in the fifth of 
a series of six recitals by Mr. Hughes’ master class. The 
program offered by Mr. Jones consisted of two Capriccios 
and an Intermezzo by Brahms, the Schumann C major 
Fantasie, a Chopin etude, Evening in Seville, and three 
selections from Pickwick Papers of Walter Niemann, with 
Dohnanyi’s C major Rhapsodie closing the program. Mr. 
Jones’ rendition of his selections was that of the mature 
artist; there was dignity, poise and assurance with a 
genuineness of feeling that is seldom heard in a young 
pianist. There was also a fine sense of balance in his 
modulation of climaxes, and one had the impression that 
whatever Mr. Jones did was the result of a sincere em- 
manation of his art; his personality, too, radiated this fact. 
The pianist has a warmth of tone which is always felt, yet 
the mafked contrast in the different selections was a notice- 
able feature of Mr. Jones’ playing. The reviewer particu- 
larly enjoyed the singing quality of the first movement of 
the Schumann Fantasie and the excellent coherence of ideas. 
To speak of Mr. Jones’ technic seems superfluous as it is 
obviously a thing he has mastered long ago. In passing, 
it can be mentioned that Mr. Jones has just recently been 
elected to the music faculty of Columbia University, an 
honorable distinction in itself but especially so as many 
older artists had vied for the honor. 


Pupil of Mme. Dossert Wins Success 


Mme. Deane Dossert has received from Germany the new 
circular of her artist-pupil, Elsa Foerster, Jugendlich-Dra- 
matische Sangerin. The booklet contains in addition to the 
full list of her repertory, press comments of Berlin, Dussel- 
dorf and Cologne critics and a lovely portrait of the young 
soprano, whose success has brought honor to America and 
her American teacher. The list of operas in which Miss 
Foerster has appeared in leading roles is indeed formidable 
for so young an artist—thirty-two in number—besides which 
she has sung Schépfung and Veir Jahreszeiten, Haydn; the 
Ninth Symphony, Beethoven; Paradise and the Peri, Schu- 
mann; Cacilien Ode, Handel, and the Brahms Requiem, At 
a recent performance of Die Meistersinger, at the Cologne 
ca (in which Michael Bohnen, of the Metropolitan Opera, 

New York, sang Hans Sachs) Miss Foerster appeared in the 
role of Eva. 
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ee MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


Bernard C. Laberge, of the Bogue-Laberge Concert Man- 
agement, returned recently from a trip abroad. He made Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 


arrangements with one of the most important concert man- WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - - - + + + METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 
agers in Paris to handle whatever business the Bogue- 


Laberge offices may have in France, and a similar arrange- INSTRUCTION SOLO VIOLINIST 

ment in London. Among new comers who will visit Amer- Sole Associate Teacher of 

ica next season under the Bogue-Laberge management are aus Weet FOTN, ov aaa severe teat Gn 
, » ss ew Yor y 

the following: Marcel Hubert, French cellist, favorite pu Telephone 8182 Washington Heights 


pil of the late Andre Hekking, who will be accompanied by 
his sister, Yvonne Hubert; Darius Milhaud, noted French 


modernist composer-pianist who is already booked to play T ay EO = T E N 0 R 
with the New York Philharmonic, December 9 and 10; cients Miki ian 

the Pro Arte String Quartet, which will begin its tour CRORES SNE NG CAENOS 

with a concert at the Library of Congress under the pro- Opposite Public Library. Street 4702 Penn. 


visions of the Coolidge Foundation; Eric Morgan, Irish 


baritone, who will be heard in New York, February 22. 
While abroad Mr. Laberge met Alexander Russell of the TENOR 
Wanamaker Concert Direction, in conjunction with whom Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, 2 3: CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 
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FREE ORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


offered by Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer at the 
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BERNARD LABERGE 


the Bogue-Laberge office has put on several extensive trans- 
continental organ tours. They have made arrangements 


New Catalog ready 17 East 11th Street, New York 
to bring over some new figures in the organ world. Mr. 
Laberge also attended the International Music Festival at 


Zurich, where he met most of the world’s most prominent 


modoradeta. Soprano Chicago Opera 


Frederic Baer Protests Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 


Returning home from one of his recent concert tours, 
Frederic Baer, New York baritone, voiced some very 
definite sentiments in regard to the attitude of the aver- ae ae a a 
age concertgoer in this country toward the American artist 


whose continued and growing success give every evidence i 
of genuine ability, and whose career yet lacks the touch of Improved Music Study 
of romance that the foreign-born musician inspires. . 

casa vay aah for Beginners 


Why should so much romance attach to the artist who 





Blew photo 











has been born in Europe or even in New York’s ‘Lower 

East Side??” Mr, Baer exclaimed, “Why do I have to THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
explain so often and almost apologize for having been born Normal Classes as follows: — 

in a very conventional uptown section of New York? 

“Interviewers looking for ‘thriller’ stories usually seem MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, Normal Class July 15, 1926 
palpably disappointed when I confess that I am a native- ue gy 1 a Leonard —_ pa Bed pid A ag ag East 1ith HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
bo N Yorke 9 Pp , , anoma ¥, . 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
gis 5 MSR dee , KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ohio, June: Dallas, Texas; July: 
_ “It seems to me that so far as the average concert-goer ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold Schoo! Ave. Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer, Cieveiand, Ohio; September: Little 
is concerned, the New York artist is at a distinct dis- of Music. } ater 24g ee a ce Rock, Ark. 
advantage,” mused this American baritone. “The back- ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave. BEATRICE §, EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
ground, education and experience of the native-born artist 3 Sok WL a thangs Red Lt aes lege, Sherman, Texas. North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
are so similar to that of the people making up his audience ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 & ga OO Pm re wore. Pasay MRe. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
that such an artist fails to arouse the pity of his auditors Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fla. | Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood Boule- Rovenet Glacuen Pam Rs a 
or to make an appeal to the love of the exotic and mysteri- ot Oe June 1st; Asheville, N. Be Pe wend, Cea. ani: Gace June 1, five weeks. . 

» » . uly 1 a e ast ree 
~ a —— in the personality of Rane yes tage Med Pe Ta Bey GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 _ Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. ’ ROBIN OGDEN, Box 844, Waterbury, 
shores. The American artist must ‘make good’ by sheer Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 onn asses held June. 
force of ability. Moreover, uneventful lives, such as our BEULAH CROWELL, 201 W it e Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. October MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
A { lead, hardly lend themselves readil . ellston = ist and February 1st, Amarillo. Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 
mericans often leac lardly lenc themse ves readily to Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave, St. ceLoRENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE Dallas and Oklahoma: 
the writing of sensational press stories.” Louis, Mo. Normal Classes June, (Lansing Conservatory of Music, ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Frederic Baer, especially in his artistic and growing July and Aug. Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June — Hil} Ave., Richmo : 
: : MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK a ve. 
successes, combined as they are with a sincere and unos- 100 Bast io <5 hen pied cK, china’ Rr ao TONG, 608 Fine VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
tentatious personal life, is in a position to speak with au- DORA A. CHASE  Carnesic ‘Hall, New Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. Memphis, Avenue, New York City. 
thority on existing conditions, and his words deserve thought. York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Tenn., June; Chicago, July, Aug., ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Sivciliniieialiniiits Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ’ Sept. Los Angeles, June 30th, 1926. 
Sundelius “Puts Life in Music” INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 








Following the successful solo appearance of Marie Sun- 
delius at the Ann Arbor Music Festival, and a few days a 


later at the North Shore Festival, the soprano received un- 
usual praise from the critics reviewing these two important 
musical events. “The warmth of Sundelius’ tone and its 
ringing fervor met fully the emotional demands of the 
score,” the Detroit Free Press reported, regarding the so- 
prano’s part in the performance of Elijah at Ann Arbor, 
and the local paper noted happily that “the difficult soprano 
role which Mendelssohn wrote for Jenny Lind was handled 


with ease and sureness.” Of the artist’s appearance at 
Evanston, Edward Moore, of the Chicago Tribune, observed 
appreciatively that “Sundelius, always a charming singer 


whenever she has sung here, gave a brilliant performance Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


one that set out the fine quality of her voice and her style 
as an artist.’ And Karleton Hackett, of the Chicago Post, Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 


ot ‘Sundelius put life into the music and made the , 

panes amen? ae way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 

Aubtidon to Maia of Utica Cenceveeney ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
oO > 

sakuhs eueiadiieelc sae a a IR iil have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 


has joined the faculty of the Utica Conservatory of Music. will be sent upon request. 
Mr. Stankowitch is an American by birth, but received his 


musical education abroad, entering the Leipsic Conserva- 
cory oe on carly age. Later he continued his piano instruc- STEINWAY BUILDING 109 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Marble 1573 


tion in Vienna with Prof. J. Dachs, and his theoretical 
studies were pursued under the a of Anton orem 
ner. Mr. Stankowitch has appeared with success in recita 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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RALPH LEOPOLD AND THE DUO-ART 


“If you can't disagree you can’t get a decent interview,” 
someone has aptly put it. Ralph Leopold laughed at 
this; so did the interviewer, to be known hereafter as 
just plain “I.” 

It is true that a good quarrel often makes spicy read- 
ing, but, as a matter of actual fact, we did not fight at 
all. How could we? It was not a half minute before we 
discovered that we were brothers in arms, both of us 

“Perfect Wagnerites” ready to fight the world in defense 
of our great maser and beloved teacher. 

“They tell me,” said I, “that you have been making 
W agner records for the Duo Art?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Leopold, “I have, 
the m,” 

“I had an idea that you were 
sort of specialized in his music.” 


and a good many of 


a Wagner enthusiast and 


“Well, I do, ina way.” 
“But can Wagner be recorded?” I asked, a bit skep- 
tically, for I have heard Wagner records—though none 


f Mr. Lopold’s recording. 
“It can,” said Mr. Leopold, 
good deal of rearranging. I 

course.” 
“You mean, the printed scores the 
are not satisfactory ?” 

“Well, they need additions, anyway. The Von Bulow ar- 
rangement of Tristan is fair, but the Kleinmichel scores are 
too _simplified.” 

‘hat, of course,” I agreed. “In order to bring the music 
within range of the average player—which it is not and 
never can be with all its simplifying—too much is left out.” 

“It isn’t only the leaving out,” said Mr. Leopold. “The 
feel of orchestra is not indicated.” 

“But can it be got, the feel of the orchestra?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Leopold. “If the player knows the 
scores and has the can put a 


“with a little rearranging. A 
mean, the piano score, of 


way they usually come 


sound of them in his ear he 





RALPH LEOPOLD 


great deal of the color into the piano. Not, of course, the 
actual orchestral color, but the general effect, the balance 
and shading.” 

“And do you play all that into it in making the records, or 
do you fix it up afterwards?” 

“I play all into it. Consequently the records have the 
value of being my actual performances. Corrections are 
made afterwards, but not additions.” 

“But didn’t they used to make rolls with all of the notes 


from the orchestration cut into them—I mean, more notes 
than any ten fingers could play?” 
Mr. Leopold laughed. “They did, yes. Those were the 


old days when you used to push the pianola up against the 
front of the keyboard. You pumped it with your feet and 
controlled the expression with control levers.” 

“And sometimes you succeeded in making an accent by 
giving one of the pedals an extra hard shove!” I laughed, 
with memories in my head of the “skilled” performers on 
these machines of twenty-five years ago. 

“The record now is made with all of the expression, 
tempo, pedals and accented notes cut in it,” explained Mr. 
Leopold. “That has first of all to be done by the performer 
and then perfected after a trial roll is cut.” 

“You mean corrected ?” 

“Well, yes—corrected and edited. Notes that cannot be 
sustained by the pianist can be sustained in the roll simply 
by, cutting a row of punctures.” 

‘As long as you like,” I suggested. 

“Whole chords can be sustained in that Way. 

times, that can be done by the player, too.’ 
“How do you mean? I don’t see how.’ 

“It can be, in certain places. At the beginning of Rhine- 
gold, for instance the Rhine music, you know the flowing 
waves of melody on the sustained chord of E flat major. 
There I press down the notes of the chord silently and sus- 
tain them with the middle pedal. That admits of pedalling 
in the ordinary manner with the damper pedal, cutting off 
the dissonant notes of the melody, but not losing the sonor- 
ity of the chord. It gives the effect of the sustained chord 
almost as it is in the orchestra.” 
What a splendid idea! 
effect often?” 

“In Wagner, yes. His harmony is so often sustained in 
this way over a good many bars, that it is possible to catch 


But, some- 


But can you use such an 





the necessary notes with the middle pedal. This treatment 
makes it possible to bring out the melodies and counter- 
melodies wuhous blurring.’ 

“But can you also bring out melodies in the center, in the 
middle of the harmony, the way Wagner does all the time 
by putting in stronger instruments with a weaving of sound 
above and below? That has always been one of the difficul- 
ties of mechanical recording instruments. I understand it 
has now been accomplished, but I could never understand 
how. A 

“That is done by the instrument itself in most cases. Only 
in particular cases it happens that the instrument cannot 
mechanically accent some middle note; then it is accented by 
cutting it into the roll just a tiny bit be fore or after the rest 
of the chord. It is so little that it cannot possibly be heard, 
but it admits of an extra amount of air being delivered to 
that one note on the stroke.’ 

“You really are able, then, to accomplish anything on the 
Duo-Art that you can in performance?” 

“I think I may say that one can accomplish almost more. 
At least there is a perfection in the finished roll that is only 
rarely attained in performance. After the record is made 
it is possible to go over it again and again until every ine- 
quality and imperfection is removed from it. All recording 
artists do that now. At least, they all do if they can find 
the time. They realize that if they are going to do them- 
selves credit they must make the record of their playing as 
nearly perfect as possible.” 

“Does it take a good deal of time?’ 

“It has taken me a good deal of time. I work with the 
musicians who have charge of the making of the records, and 
we together put many hours into each of these Wagner rolls 
so as to get them ag near a representation of Wagner's 
thought as it is possible to make them without actually hav- 
ing the orchestra.” 

“But do all the artists who make records work them out 
so carefully ?” 

“Naturally, if they can find the time and also have suff- 
cient interest and desire. Of course that is not so easy for 
Heat artists who spend only a short time in New York. 
But they certainly, all of them, appreciate the importance of 
going over the records very caretully themselves, If they 
cannot do it themselves the musicians in charge of the re- 
cording do it for them.” 

“I suppose these musicians become very skillful? 

“They do. Some of them are really extraordinary in the 
way they can read the music off the rolls.” 

“The rolls give a sort of chromatic notation that might 
be made: useful in printed music, I should. think.” 

“Looked at sideways, the rolls are a perfect chromatic re- 
production of the music. Not only that, they give the time 
in actual length so that any portion of the roll is a perfect 
photographic reproduction of the music in everything ex- 
cept loudness and softness. Some of the musicians who 
work constantly with the records get so that they can 
mark off, without measuring, most of the ordinary inter 
vals, and are able to read errors quite fluently.” 

“That is remarkable when one considers that the ‘nusic 
rolls are not ruled off in any way. There is nothing on 
them to guide the eye.” 

“No, but the distances between notes are always exactly 
the same. A tone is always a tone. It is not like ordinary 
music notation with its sharps and flats, where the actual 
distance between notes is no indication of the interval. In 
reading from music rolls the same problem is repeated 


.” 


over and over again with absolutely no alteration. And, 
as there are no sharps or flats, and no lines, the eye 
quickly trains itself to look for other things.” 

“Wouldn't it be a good idea to have modern music, 


which is so full of accidentals, printed that way? It would 
make it a great deal easier to read.” 

“It would certainly save a great deal 
only it could be started in-the schools. .. .’ 

“But, of course, reforms of that sort are very slow. 
Music is still pretty universally diatonic and for simple 
music the old notation is good enough. But tell me, what 
do you play when you make Wagner records? I mean, 
do you make your own transcriptions? Or do you just take 


of confusion—if 
; 


a portion of the opera, without any special beginning 
or end?” : 
“That depends. When there is a portion that can be 


taken out with little change, and which yet gives the im- 
pression of some definite form, I use it as it is, if it is the 
right length. Sometimes something has to be added, and 
sometimes several things have to be strung together.” 

“But is that possible, with all the changes of key 

“Perfectly possible. One of the surprising things. about 
Wagner’s music is the way he clings to a fixed tonality in 
spite of apparent modulations. There is never any sense of 
vague and uncertain wandering, and when a cut is made 
it is almost always easy to find a place where the music 
naturally fits. together. I have succeeded in making the 
Nibelungen Ring records, a whole set, twelve of them, with 
hardly any addition of material of my own, but the addi- 
tion of many notes of the orchestral scores which are not 
found in the piano scores.” 

“Then you have found it difficult to make modulations 
that sound like Wagner, even using Wagner themes?” 

“Practically impossible. I simply do not do it. There is 
always something to be found in Wagner that answers 
every purpose.” 

“As I understand it, 
of the works so as to create a feeling of form— 
familiar Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan?” 

“Some of the records had to be in the form of excerpts 
joined together. For instance, the first part of Rhinegold 
is made up of excerpts from scenes I and II; the last part 
is made up of the storm and the entrance of the gods into 
Walhalla. Die Walkiire gave a roll made of excerpts from 
Act I and another roll made of excerpts from Acts II and 
III. Siegfried made three rolls, excerpts from Act I, ex- 
cerpts from Act III, and a. separate roll for the Forest 
Sounds. Gétterdimmerung made three rolls, excerpts from 
Act I, excerpts from Acts I, II and III, and the closing 
scene. Then I made two records simply giving the lead- 
ing motives of the Ring so that they can be identified in the 
other rolls. On all of the rolls, the names of motives are 
printed every time they occur, thus revealing to the listener 
how wonder fully W agner’s music tells the story as it is 
presented on the stage.” 

“Then the whole thing is a good guide to the Ring?” 

“At least it might be used that’ way. Probably most 


o” 


you string along different portions 
like the 
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people will. just want the music for the music’s sake—it 
1s so beautiful. and has aroused so much interest anew at 
the recent Metropolitan performances. There is a constant 
demand for Wagner and always will be.” 

“Sure!. But you do other things too—at least, you don’t 
play only Wagner at your recitals.” 

“No. Naturally I play ordinary programs at my recitals. 
A few years ago I made an arrangement of my own of 
the Bach-Vivaldi Organ Concerto and have played it in 
a number of cities.” 

“Just the sort of music for a record. The whole world 
ought to be getting musical with all these records, phono- 
graphs, radio and everything. We are certainly growing.” 

“Yes. The whole world is musical already, pretty nearly. 
What they are getting now is education in understanding 
the differences of interpretations, and the difference be- 
tween good music and bad music. The classics are really 
becoming popular.” 

“But we will never get rid of popular music.” 

“Probably not. And there is no especial reason why 
we should. Popular music does no harm. It satisfies the 
public demand for rhythm and gives people something to 
dance to. But the public is getting to love classical music 
. its place just as much as it loves popular music in its 
place.” 

“Do you think the jazzing of the classics does any good?” 

“Well, at least it makes people familiar with a richness 
of harmony that is not ordinarily found in popular music, 
or rather, I should say a richness of harmony that was not 
found in popular music until it began borrowing from the 
classics.” 

“But you are not interested in jazz?” 

“No, I am not. I am interested in great music, and not 
so much in the creation of it as the proper interpretation 
of it, and that, of course, includes the recording of it.” 

“That is a great work.” 

“It is. Thanks to a great instrument like the Duo-Art 
we are able now to give the public something of unpre- 
cedented educational value, and the makers of the Duo-Art 
get out printed matter that is a great asset. Look at this.” 

Mr. Leopold showed me a copy of a small magazine 
called The Duo-Art Monthly. It was the issue of Decem- 
ber, 1925, and contained a remarkably well written account 
of Wagner, and the story of the Nibelungen Ring, with 
pictures of Leopold himself, of Wagner, and of several 
scenes from.the Ring. Taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Leopold’s recordings, it is an important art offering. 


Gunster in Louisiana 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, sang the third engagement of 
his summer tour at Lafayette, La., on July 9. The audi- 
torium of the Southwestern Louisiana Institute was filled 
by an appreciative audience that applauded the tenor’s splen- 
did rendition of an exceptionally interesting and diversified 
program, and he was obliged to give numerous encores 

John Fox, who is accompanying Mr. Gunster on this tour, 
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also contributed a group of piano solos and delighted the 
audience. 





Buffalo Symphony Reéngages Cornelissen 


The sixth season of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
will again have Arnold Cornelissen at the conductor's stand. 
Mr. Cornelissen has held this position ever since the orches- 
tra came into existence, and to him and his untiring en- 
thusiasm may be attributed the progress this organization 
has made. Up to the present time the concerts have been 
given on Sunday afternoons, owing to the fact that many 
of the musicians were otherwise engaged for the evening, 
but the coming season will see the giving of the concerts 
in the evening, Buffalo having sufficiently responded to 
make it possible for the proper remuneration of the orches- 
tra members. The orchestra during the past season had 
many guest conductors, a tribute in itself, and all had a 
word of praise for the work which Mr. Cornelissen has 
accomplished. Mr. Cornelissen is spending the summer at 
his new home, Het Steenen Huis, a lovely spot in the 
South Walean hills, twenty miles from Buffalo, where a 
series of concerts are being given every Saturday evening, 
and where the elite of Buffalo and environs gather in 
the spacious studio and on the terraces, enjoying not only 
the delightful music but also the beauties of the Olean va! 
ley. This opportunity which Mr. Cornelissen is offering to 
the public in the way of solo and chamber music is one of 
the finest things that has been done for Buffalo, and that 
the public has approved of the idea is evidenced by the large 
attendance at all the soirées. 


MUSIC AND THE 





MOVIES 





(Continued from page 6) 

delving is required to bring forth melodies of all periods 
and all sections of these countries. At a comparatively small 
cost the large film corporations could conduct departments 
of musical research to function in collaboration with com- 
posers. It would be the task of the latter to make use of 
whatever collected material seemed appropriate in writing 
and synchronizing their scores. I suggest this as possibly 
a more satisfactory procedure because the creative brain is 
not always adapted to research work. 

With musical scores worthy of the super films we shall 
bring into existence a new clan of critics, movie-music 
critics, whose assignments will be no whit less important 
than those of their colleagues who spend dreary days listen- 
ing to unfledged artists and stodgy repetitions of works 
they have known since their student period. And the press 
will automatically give as serious consideration and comment 
to the music of a film as to the film itself. Apart from the 
artistic import of this new amalgamation of music and drama, 
there will be added publicity of a superior kind. Extra- 
ordinary possibilities await the producer of films who has 
the vision to give music its proper status in relation to the 
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ARNOLD CORNELISSEN, 


conductor of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, and his 
daughter, Rose Marie, pictured on the terrace of Het 
Steenen Huis, the conductor's summer home The other 


photograph shows a full view of the house where 
of concerts are being given this summer. 
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movies. Given the opportunity and reasonable time to de 
velop his score, the composer will do his part. 
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La Forge-Berimen Studios Recital 


The last recital for this season by the La Forge-Beramen 
Summer School was given at Aeolian Hall on July 22. 
Despite the intense heat the large auditorium was well 
filled with an enthusiastic and appreciative audience. Mac- 
Dowell’s Prelude, played by the Duo-Art piano reproducing 
the playing of Ernesto Berumen, opened the program. 
Frances Fattmann, dramatic soprano, sang the Suicidio 
aria from La Gioconda, accompanied by George Vause. 
Mrs. Fattmann’s voice is one of beautiful quality and wide 
range, and her treatment of this aria was truly artistic. 
George Vause, who has been accompanist and assisting 
artist to Mme. Matzenauer, for the past two seasons, sup 
plied impeccable accompaniments. A. Finlay Campbell, 
baritone, was heard next, his offering being I) lacerato 
spirito from Simon Boccanegra. Mr. Campbell sang with 
deep feeling; his voice is one of fine timbre and great 
depth, besides having that abundance of overtone char 
acteristic of La Forge pupils. Helen Schafmeister played 
his accompaniments with taste and in strict accord with his 
phrasing. Flora Bell, coloratura, was heard in Ah! fors é 
lui from La Traviata, accompanied by Frank La Forge. 
Miss Bell’s voice is crystal clear and of great beauty of 
quality and she sings with unusual artistic taste. Her execu 
tion of the difficult runs and trills was exquisite. An extra 
cadenza was added to the aria in which Miss Bell sang a 
G above high C. This note is rarely heard on the concert 
stage. Even up to this pitch Miss Bell maintained perfect 
relaxation and ease of production. Later in the program 
she sang Una voce poco fa from II barbiere de Siviglia. 
Gil Valeriano, tenor, was heard in two miscellaneous 
groups accompanied by Alice Vaiden. Mr. Valeriano is 
always popular and this occasion was no exception, voci- 
ferous and well earned applause following each number. 
Alice Vaiden played from memory and gave him good sup 
port Edna Bachman, soprano, sang Un bel di, from 
Madame Butterfly, accompanied by the Duo-Art piano. 
Miss Bachman’s singing is a source of pleasure and her art 
have grown since she was last heard. She dis- 
played excellent musicianship. Gladys Olsson, a young 
pianist of promise, played a group consisting of The En 
gulfed Cathedral by Debussy, Children’s March by Grainger, 
and The Sea by Palmgren. Finished technic, excellent in 
terpretative ability, and charming personality were em 
bodied in Miss Olsson's renditions. She is leaving this 
month for a year of study in Paris, and it would not be 
surprising to hear of her accomplishing a great deal in 
Europe Numerous encores were the order of the evening 
and they were cheerfully given and gratefully received 
Another fine concert and one which upheld the high standards 
of perfection that prevail at all 1a Forge-Bertimen recitals 


seems to 


Earle Chester Smith at Miami Conservatory 

Karle Chester Smith, director of the piano department of 
the Miami Conservatory, a unit of the University of Miami, 
received his training in Chicago, Leipsic and Berlin under 
such masters as Rudolph Ganz, Feliz Borowski, Dr. Louis 
Falk, Robert Teichmuller, Maurice Aronson and Leopold 


EARLE CHESTER SMITH 

Godowsky. For eleven years he was the director of the 
piano department of the Atlanta Conservatory of Music, 
where he built up an enviable reputation as an instructor of 
unusual resources. Mr. Smith’s fine grounding with the 
best of European masters of piano playing, his broad ex- 
perience as a teacher of piano, and his personality of force 
and magnetism, particularly fit him for this position. 

Mr. Smith has proven himself an acquisition to Miami 
musical circles. He has many pupils who have studied with 
prominent teachers all over the country and who are anxious 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of his instruction 
while they are in Miami. 


Gabrilowitsch Scores in Hillsborough 


San Francisco, Cat.—The fourth guest conductor to ap- 
pear before the Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County 
in Hillsborough at its fourth concert of the season on July 
18, was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, director of the ‘Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His program consisted practically of all 
classic numbers, including the overture to Oberon, Weber ; 
Symphony E minor, No. 5, Tschaikowsky; prelude—Cho- 
vantchina, Moussourgsky ; Symphonic Poems, The Preludes, 
Liszt. 

Conducting from memory with te mpestuous esprit, pre- 
cision and perfect control of the whole as well as each single 
part, Gabrilowitsch created a veritable sensation. Under 
his eloquent and dynamic baton, the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra acquitted itself with glory. As an inter- 
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preter of Tschaikowsky, Gabrilowitsch is in his element, 
and the fifth symphony was given a reading as only a musi- 
cian such as he can give. He brought to light with the 
greatest devotion and penetration all the beauties of the 
score. From beginning to end the music flowed with com- 
plete continuity, growing ever richer until the final climax 
was attained. In fact, throughout his entire performance 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch revealed taste and appreciation in his 
interpretation of the spirit and themes of the composers. 
The orchestra responded to Gabrilowitsch’s wishes with alac- 
rity and played with remarkable virtuosity, admirable clarity 
of phrasing and rare beauty of tone. 

This concert was indeed one of the most enjoyable of the 
season, a fact to which the audience gave evidence by its 
long and spontaneous applause after each number. 

ss, Te 


Marie Miller Back from Europe 


Marie Miller, 
honeymoon in Europe 
3ehrend. They traveled extensively in 
Switzerland. One month was spent in 
harpist posed for a bas relief made by 


from a long 
Otto F. 
Italy and 
where the 
Edwards. 


returned 
husband, Dr. 
France, 
Paris, 
Eloise 


recently 
with her 


harpist, 


MARIE 
piotographed at Lake 
has just returned to 


MILLER, 
Geneva, Switzerland The 
America from an extended 
abroad. 


har pist 
sojourn 


unusually fine music 
April and May have 


Miss Miller states that she heard some 
while abroad, especially in Paris, for 
hecome the principal concert season there. A harp recital 
was attended at the Salle Gaveau, and Miss Miller was 
surprised to find several of her own transcriptions on the 
program 

In commenting on 
Times, Miss Miller 


opera, in an interview in the Erie 
stated that the performances at the 
Metropolitan are so well done that she was rather disap- 
pointed in some of those heard in Italy, although she be- 
lieves that La Scala lives up to its reputation. Splendid 
chamber music concerts and beautiful performances by the 
Ballet Russe were enjoyed at Monte Carlo. Miss Miller 
said she met many friends in Monte Carlo, Milan, and 
Paris, and declared that in the spring it appears that the 
musical part of New York moves to Europe. 

The harpist will resume her concert work in October and 
also her teaching activities at the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York. She will appear in numerous joint recitals 
w:th Mona Gondre, the French singer. 


Friedberg Evolves International Festival 
Carl Friedberg recently became a property owner in 
Baden-Baden, Germany, with the intention of spending six 
months of the year there and the other six months in New 
York. Mr. Friedberg has evolved a permanent International 
Chamber Music Festival to be held in Baden-Baden, and if 
his present plans materialize the first festival will be in June, 
1927. In recognition of the support received from Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Friedberg stated that his idea would be to open 
the festival with American compositions, Eventually Baden- 
Baden may become a large summer music colony where art- 
ists of international repute and their disciples gather. Carl 
Flesch, eminent voilinist, has followed Mr. ees ex- 
ample and become a member of the Baden-Baden music 
colony. 
Mr. Friedberg was requested to play at the Beethoven 
Festival at Scheveningen, oe on July 4. He will give 
several recitals in Germany the beginning of September. 


Ethel Grow Pasi Gives Recital 


Regina Kahl, pupil of Ethel Grow, gave a recital at the 
Washington Square re of New York University on 
July 29. She was assisted by Charles Haubiel. The pro- 
gram was such as one expects from pupils of Miss Grow, 
including a wealth of serious music with nothing trite nor 
commonplace. There were four groups, the first including 
seventeenth centurv Italians, the second modern Russians, 
the third Franz, Wolf and Strauss, and the fourth manu- 
script songs by Americans—Wagenaar, Huss and Roxas. 
The performance was highly artistic and successful. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Miami, Fla.—Philip Abbas, cellist, will be on the fac- 
ulty of the Miami Conservatory, which is the music unit of 
the new Miami University that will open in October. Ber- 
tha Foster, director of the Conservatory, says that Mr. Ab- 
bas comes with the best of references as a cellist of ex- 
tremely fine attainments and a thorough musician. His bow- 
ing is especially fine and he has a splendidly even tone and a 
spirited conception of his music. Favorable comments of 
Mr. Abbas’ playing have been received from Berlin, Am- 
sterdam and The Hague. A. F. W. 

Montreal, Can.—The Orpheus Male Chorus of Cleve- 
land gave a concert here on July 23 in Windsor Hall, on its 
way through Montreal to Swansea, South Wales, where it 
is to compete in the Welsh National Eisteddfod. The choir, 
consisting of about eighty singers, is under the direction of 
Charles D. Dawe, a Welshman of South Wales. Beside the 
splendid chorus work, some delightful solos were also given. 
Three years ago this chorus took a first prize at Mold. 

W. E. 

Redlands, Cal.—Marcella Craft opened the third sum- 
mer concert series with a full program, singing to an en- 
thusiastic audience of thousands of music lovers from all 
over Southern California, the attendance overflowing the 
Municipal Bowl into the park on all sides. 

The Luboviski Trio—Calmon Luboviski, violin; Misha 
Gegna, cello, and Claire Mellonino, piano—delighted a large 
audience with its characteristic high class performance. 

Alternating these artist concerts, a popular community 
“sing” conducted by Gage Christopher of Los Angeles and 
Hugo Kirchhofer of Hollywood, supplemented with local 
+ sig continues to attract capacity audiences, the aim of 
Mrs. G. E. Mullen, president of the organization, being to 
foster local musical talent in the entire surrounding commu- 
nity. College quartets from Pomona and Whittier have 
appeared this season and a special Americanization program, 
put on by resident Mexican musicians, supplemented with 
Spanish artist dancers from The Mission Play at San Ga- 
briel Mission, proved popular. 

Outstanding events of the summer season, which have 
drawn a record attendance, were the appearances of Jerome 
Swinford, baritone, of New York, who gave his premier 
appearance on the west coast singing a concert in the Muni- 
cipal Bowl. Mr. Swinford’s rich voice, with its full sus- 
tained warmth, captivated his audience. Frances Lee Mar- 
tin, composer-pianist, accompanied him and also played two 
groups. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman gave his third annual per- 
formance, assisted by gi Messer Morris, dramatic 
soprano, on July 8. Mr. Cadman’s successive appearances 
at the Redlands Bowl have been a material assistance in the 
movement establishing a high cultural standard for com- 
munity music. Fine enthusiasm marked the entire evening, 
with generous encores and request numbers. B. HH. 


Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another pe.) 
Los Angeles. Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
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representative audience. To quote one of the Rock Hill 
papers: “Mr. Whittington is one of the few artists about 
whom volumes have been written who actually exceeds ex- 
pectations. In his subtle regard for nuance and shading in 
the Chopin Mazurka, he equalled those arch-Chopinists, 
Paderewski and De Pachmann, at their best. In the Chopin 
F minor Fantasie was realized the dramatic fervor and 
complete mastery of this young virtuoso.” 

Mr. Whittington sails for Europe on August 6 on the 
S.S. Ohio. He will play in England, France and Germany, 
returning to the United States in October to resume his 
concert work and teaching. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


CuHaARLEsTON, W. Va.—The music department of the 
Woman's Club sponsored a two-piano recital by Charles C. 
Greybill and Elsie Fischer Kincheloe. 

Sarah Esther Mathews, soprano, recently achieved suc- 
cess with a group of numbers. Mrs. Kincheloe ably ac- 
companied her. 

The final concert of the Charleston Symphony Orchestra 
was presented before a large and appreciative audience. 
Selections from Berlioz, Strauss and Chopin were given 
vivid interpretations under the capable direction of W. S. 
Mason. Dwight Anderson, pianist, masterfully rendered 
a Chopin group. 

A musicale at the Woodrow Wilson School, sponsored 
by Simon Galperin of the Galperin Music Shop in the 
interest of good music, with no admission charged, was a 
real success. A capacity audience greeted the artists, who 
were Kathryn Carey, pianist; Lucile Harmon Hess, so- 
prano; Julius Cohen, violinist; Frank Pilcher, cellist, and 
Arline Smith, pianist. 

Rae: lovers enjoyed a sacred concert by the choir of 

John’s Episcopal Church, under the splendid direction 
a J. Henry Francis, organist and choirmaster. Soloists, 
whose beautiful work added greatly to the service, were 
Mrs. Cromwell Stacy, Mrs. James Suboden, Charles Cupit, 
Jessie M. Fraser and William H. Patrick. 

The American Legion brought the pianist, 
for a recital in the High School Auditorium. Mr. 
also played a musicale in the Governor's mansion. 
Poe Graham, soprano, appeared in a group of songs. 

A special musical service was given by the choir and solo- 
ists of the Baptist Temple, under the capable director and 


Philip Gordon, 
Gordon 
Opal 


organist, Louis A. Potter. Organ solos, were masterfully 
played by Mr. Potter. Helen Ziebold, pianist, and Ruby 
Potter, soprano, also contributed to the program. 

Elsie Fischer Kincheloe presented Esther Eugenia Davis, 
soprano, in recital at the First Methodist Church. There 
was a large assemblage. Mrs. Kincheloe furnished sym- 


pathetic accompaniments. 


The Charleston High School Girls’ Glee Club recently 


gave its final concert. Clyde Hess, violinist of Columbus, 
ably assisted. 

Sarah Esther Mathews, soprano, was presented in re- 
cital at the First M. E. Church by her teacher, Elsie F. 
Kincheloe. A large and appreciative audience greeted the 
singer. Mrs. Kincheloe accompanied Miss Mathews. 


At the High School Auditorium, the High School Chorus, 
under J. Henry Francis, supervisor of music, gave its an- 
nual opera, the one this year being Sullivan’s All At Sea. 

Music lovers had the pleasure of hearing a recital by an 
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Sara Jane McKee, Sevema Deutch, 
Downs, Henriette Baer, William 
Sylva Horowitz, Cleo Zimmer, 
ine Skidmore, Charlotte Bass, 

ler, Eloise Keller, Frances Rice, Marjorie Skidmore, Mary 
Jay, Ruth Rowell, Phyllis Greybill, Irene Hautem, Gladys 
Cook, Kathryn Jarrett, Mary Alice Reger, Ruth Keeney, 
Opal Myers, Margaret Lindsey and Mary Morton. Solo- 
ists who assisted Mr. Greybill were Lucile Harmon Hess, 


Jean Pippen, John 
Morgan, Gordon Moir, 

Hortense Downs, Kather- 
Ruth Powell, Jeannette Ad- 


soprano; Jack Wilcox, tenor, and Douglass Allison, violin- 
ist. Mrs. Douglass Allison supplied sympathetic accom 
paniments. 

Elsie F. and Frank H. Kincheloe presented their inter- 


mediate and advanced pupils in voice and piano in recital 
at the First M. E. Church. The following pupils took part 
oped Emma Edgar, Berenice Leonhart, Florence Morgan, 

Katie Belle Conklin, Mrs. Howard Shaw, Mildred Dawson, 
ag, | Amelia Kincheloe, Mrs. Frank Boone, Roland Hinck- 
ley, Mrs. Tom Kay, Mary Randolph Cook, Mary Kuyken 
dall, Katherine M. Carey, Elizabeth Belsches, Mrs. H. §S 
Conklin, Jack W. Wilcox, Mrs. Walter F. Martens and 
Lucile Harmon Hess. Mrs. Kincheloe accompanied the 
voice students. 

The pupils of the 
teresting program. 


lip, Mr. 


Mason Schooi of 
Pupils of Mrs. 
Mason, Mr. Houston and 
on the program and were 
large audience. The 
Aldrich, Ruth Cohen, 


Music gave an in 
Haviland, Miss Chris 
Miss McRay appeared 
received enthusiastically by the 
following took part: Virginia Lee 
Marjorie Holmes, Jack Winfree, 
Katherine Chittum, Margaret White, Raymond Wegmann, 
Thelma Slack, Joe Schwabe, Gertrude Potter, Annette 
Yampolsky, Betty Van Yek, Charlotte Davidson, Mildred 
Goldman, Marion Silverstein, Frances Howell, Marion M¢ 
Clure and Elizabeth Young. 
Louis Potter, teacher of 


piano and organ, presented 
Martha Marsh, organist, and Helen Ziebold, pianist, in re 
cital at the Baptist Temple. A large audience showed its 


approval of the commendable work of the artists 

The intermediate and advanced pupils of Louis and Ruby 
Potter gave a recital at the Baptist Temple. The follow 
ing intermediate grade pupils took part: Virginia Guyer, 
Nancy Ruffner, Martha Kemper, Elizabeth Kemper, Doro 
thy Potter, Imogene Meadows, Louise Rupert, Louis Pot- 
ter, Jr., James Kirby and Emma Mitchell. Pupils of the 
advanced grades whose work was thoroughly enjoyed were 


Katherine MacDermid, Bradford Barr, Charlotte Mac 
Lane, Lola_ Hayes, Helen Townsend Ziebold, Garlan 
Moran, Martha Marsh, Leonore Hardway, Mildred Bo 
land and Mary Eastwood. E. F. K 
Recital at American Institute 

_Mabel Waugh Brennan, soprano, and Mary Ludington, 
pianist, gave an interesting program at the American In 
stitute of Applied Music in New York at the noonday re¢ 
cital on July 28. These recitals are being given weekly 


during the summer session and have proved of great bene 
fit to the students at the school as well as to the many 
other music lovers who have taken advantage of them 
Miss Brennan is a pupil of Leroy Tebbs and Miss Luding 
ton was a guest artist. Both were enthusiastically 
by the audience. 


received 


De Raees in in 











































































































iD, advanced student of Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, in the person Marie De Kyser. soprano and ins ; 

Whittington Re-engaged for Winthrop College of Elise B. Coney, dramatic soprano. A capacity audience who has a large Pe, in Ba ar tpi poe pe» 

Dorsey Whittington, American pianist and pedagogue, applauded enthusiastically. Mrs. Coney is soloist at the friends from Trafalgar Square, London, of the fine time she 
has been re-engaged for a six weeks’ summer master class Christian Science Church. Mrs. Kincheloe presided at the and her party of pupils are having. Her last card was 
next season at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. He has piano. : : a y from France and Belgium 
been requested to hold similar classes in four different cities Pre’ Me 2: Lager i v ipeete to prg hes 7 ig sole PONE Set PESO AE A LS AR ae RE ne 
of » South, but owing to his numerous concert engage- nurch and an advanced student of Elise Fischer Kinche nes == = 
ys ea which Ns pr teen Te been booked, and to his al loe, gave a recital recently. Mrs. Kincheloe assisted OPPORTUNITIES _ 
New York class, he will only be able to hold classes in At the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, the intermediate and sia eam a 
two cities, which will take place at the same time as his advanced pupils in piano of Henri Schultze were heard in MET ROPOLI TAN OPERA HOUSE 
southern concert engagements. His manager, Georges De recital before a large and enthusiastic audience. — Eliza STUDIOS—Several large studios are 


available unfurnished on yearly lease 
sublet part time. 

Manager, Mr. 
York, Tel b4 


also 
For particulars inquire 
Black, 1425 Broadway, 
Penn 2634, 


beth G. Hostetler was the graduate from the Schultze 
School and she played most effectively the concerto in D 


minor, with Mr. Schultze at the second piano. Others who - 
New 


Lisle, promises an active season in the Middle West. 
At the last concert, which marked the climax of the sum- 
mer session in the Winthrop College Auditorium on July 














15, Mr. W hittington played to a most enthusiastic and te agg <7 Eee ae ee ees ne <r 
reereennereneenerenes ————— ——-- trice Simon, Dorothy ‘ard, Elizabeth Simms, Rosalee 
— ao Gordon, Ida Cohen, Elsa Schultze, Ruth Gravely, Olive The Vanderbilt Studios 
HEIZER Music “SCHOOL O'Dell, Vivian Robinson, Fay Kryder, Margaret Kenney, of N 
, ’ | doen! ; . lew York 
Direction of Mr. ond Mre. Frederich Hetser John Hiersoux, Mary Lopez and Norris Guthrie Drawsines 
In the First M. E. Church, Opal Poe Graham, coloratura 13-15 East 38th Street, near Fifth Avenue 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street soprano, artist-student of Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, gave a 15 East Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
recital before a large gathering of musicians and music eel West 56th Street, opposite new 
lovers. Especially interesting was this recital inasmuch as sina ety ora nog House site. 
§ lillian Croxton Mrs. Graham had won the first prize in the senior voice Somes, est 56th Street, 
contest at the State Federation of Music Clubs Columbus 1070 


Columbus 5089 


Hourly piano sub-letting at 15 East 38th St. 
branch. Caledonia 2777 

Several resident studios with piano for sum- 
mer sub-let. Inquire at renting office. 






The piano students of Charles C. Greybill gave enjoyable 
recitals before large and interested audiences at the Gal 
perin Auditorium recently. The following pupils took part 
and reflected great credit on their teacher, Mr. Greybill, 
who has been the accomplished pianist and organist of the 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts —Recitals 
Management: 
Standard Booking Office 
17 East 42nd Street, 








New York City First M. E. Church for the past five years and _ still is Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
——————$__—_—_——————— Marguerite 
(ERNESTO), 9 VIOLINIST 
POTTER 118 N. La Salle St., 
Lak CONTRALTO Chicago Ill 
Concerts—Lecture Recitals 





817 Steinway 


Now Concertizing in Europe 


Entire Season from Sept. 1, 1926 
In America 


Composer-Pianist 
Voice Coach 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK 
Studios Open Until August Ist 


VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Concert Poa and i e Speciatzing In 


Voice Studios, 
nterpretation an echnique Hall 


Technique and Interpretation 
Privately and in Class 
6796 Raymond 








PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
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. HILDA REITER 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


















i “A refreshing oasis in desert of oloratura sopranos is Miss 
Invaluable when travelling, or Reiter C ncmdion Counrer ; 
living in small rooms. “Hilda Reiter made her operatic debut as the Dew Fairy, using her 


clear, flexible voice in a manner that foretells her brilliant possibilities.” 


Perfect touch, weight variable. Philadelphia Bulletin 


Excellent for keeping a reper- 
toire, perfecting technic, and 
strengthening fingers. 


Virgil Piano School Co. 
139 West 72nd Street, New York 


Opera—Concert—Oratorio 


Costume Recitals 


Address: 6320 Argyle Street, Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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il eal zi as Pe ie 


REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Grove “it owed its existence to a dispute which at the 
time of its publication involved considerations of great 
importance to composers of the polyphomic school; and 
the clearness and logical consistency of the line or argu- 
ment it brings to bear upon the subject render it the most 
valuable treatise on the later developments of the Ecclesi- 
astical Modes that has ever been given to the world.” So 


you can see what an important work it is in music and the 
letters received in this department are published study of that art 
es promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the > : 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 


answered seriatim 3 
R. S.—lt 


Answers to 
ANCIENT MUSICIANS 


too long a task for the Information 
Sureau to undertake to give you a list of musicians known 
before the end of the 16th century. Have you any idea 
of how far back the records go? Ambrose, or Saint Am- 
brose, for he was canonized after his death, was born at 
Treves, A. D. 333, and the exact date of his death is given, 
(he died in 370 at Milan) as April 4. Saint Cecilia was 
even older than Ambrose. Her birth is not given, but she 
died at Rome 230. She was supposed to have invented the 
organ, but there is no authority given for that, so it was 
CAPECSOCS robably a legend. The Bible can be quoted on the sub- 
1547 probably gend, — n be quoted u 
oy “+ ject of the origin of the organ, for in the fourth chapter 
ihe c siareanus Was e P “ ¢ - i. , 7 
ws sae ieee’ wlth of states that Jubal was father of all such as 
Bee ; handle the harp and organ. That so many names should 
47, and according tO have come down during the centuries is surprising; some 
= of this long list wrote books or treatises about music that 
exist up to the present, one of the 16th century (written by 
Glareanus and published in 1547), on modes being consid 
ered one of the most important ever written upon that sub 
CZ c— a ai ject and an authority today 
[ If you will consult encyclopedias of music, histories of 


music, biographical dictionaries of musicians, in fact all 
Matchless 


the literature of the musical world from the beginning, you 


could undoubtedly make a list, but it would be a labor, 


would be 


this spelling in 
word, all 
ti word 
Gt ireanus, 


exactly 


ol thie show 


Genesis it 


perhaps not of years, but at least of many months. 
Stupy WirHovut 


can of course purchase books on the sub 
study, but it is well to have a teacher 
for any technical subject. Harmony and composition have 
been thoroughly written about in text yet having a 
teacher to superintend your studies or to overlook any ex 
you may write, would be a great help, and you 
would advance in a far surer and more satisfactory way. 
Probably if you commence to study alone, you will feel the 
necessity of supervision, at least from time to time. You 
can obtain books for students at the large music publishing 
houses 
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jects you wish to 
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the Chicago 


Endorsed by Musical Celebrities the same velvet 


Vreeland Gives First Chicago Recital 
her first Chicago recital on July 
(to quote the words of Glenn Dillard Gunn, of 
Herald Examiner) “like a young Rethberg 
in the tone, the same effortless production, 
the same astonishing capacity for varied color.” 
Commenting on the same recital, Maurice Rosenfeld, of 
the Daily News, observes that “Vreeland’s first group at once 
established her in public favor as a gifted singer and an 
artistic musician,” singing “with poetic imagination, with 
clear enunciation, and with vocal beauty and intelligence.” 
Miss Vreeland has ingratiated herself _ especially with 


Vreeland gave 


MILTON PIANO ©. 
New Vork 





August 5, 


» 
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Nickolas Muray 
JEANNETTE VREELAND 
Western 


but also as soloist 


audiences, not only in her recent Chicago recital 
with the Minneapolis Symphony on the 
orchestra’s spring tour the past season, during which at 
every appearance the artist gained an instant success, with 
the result that Miss Vreeland was engaged by the manage- 
ment of the Minneapolis Symphony for three return engage 
ments with that orchestra for the coming season, to be ful 
filled in the West and South. And in addition to these con- 
certs, the soprano will appear in the West next season in 
recitals of her own, one of them being in St, Joseph, Mo., 
on January 17, under the auspices of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club of that city. 


Helen Chase in New York This Summer 


Helen Chase, successful young vocal coach, teacher and 
accompanist, is enjoying her first summer in New York in 
many years. Other previous summers Miss Chase has 
been associated with the Chicago Musical College and vari 
ous other institutions as guest teacher, but this year, owing 
to the fact that she had had one of the busiest seasons of 
her career and felt that she needed a little rest, she re 
fused several offers to conduct master classes. While most 
of her time is being devoted to her chief hobby, golf, Miss 
Chase is devoting several days a week, only, to teaching, 
and has a number of interesting pupils, among them som« 
prominent singers and out-of-town teachers who are doing 
work in voice Production and fe seus 


some fine 











Read—“Tue Secrets or SvENGALI” 


By J. H. Duval 


e 7 9 
Do You Study Singing? 
9 And You'll Find Out 
Are You Making Progress? $2.00 at all Music and Booksellers 
if Not, Why? Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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PIANO] . 


Gyiailaaey: the Studios Delighttul 
ut Tone and Touch: Vodenate in Price 


Davenport -Treacy Piano Co New Yorke 
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Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 








STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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the world 


has ever 


Mason & Hanlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 


sically the most beautiful piano 


known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - 


NEW YORK 











Established 1864 


NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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now be had in 


Chase 


oducing Medium may 
A. B. Chase Grands. 


America’s Finest Piano 


The Celco Repr 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., )D/¢viston United Piano Corporation 














have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 
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¢ Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
The S h PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
623 hes 5 en 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; CRMs ces 
a synonym for artistic excellence. — “You are certainly to be, congratulated on, yout 
For fifty years the Sohmer family Autopiano, which I consider one of the j 
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SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACEMENT 


ASSOCIATE TEACHER WITH ESTELLE LIEBLING 








